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SILVER, BURDETT, COMPANY 


Invite Superintendents, Teachers, School Officers, and all others in- 
terested in the best school books in the branches of Vocal Music, 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, History, Civil Government, &c., 
to consider the following before making selections of books in 
these branches : 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


By Joun W. Turts AnD H. E. Horr. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING, 


By Emma J. Topp anp W. B. Powe tt, A. M. 


THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, 


By D. H. Faruey anp W. B. Gunnison, A. M. 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, 


By LarkIN Dunton, LL. D., anp C. Goopwim CLARK, A. M. 


MAC COUN’S HISTORICAL CHARTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
MAC COUN’S HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By TownsEND Mac Coun, A. M. 

STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


By A, Mowry, Pu. D. 


Also choice text-books and helps in nearly every other branch of 
school and college work. 
[llustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 
Correspondence is invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


Grammar 


By Jupson Perry We ssa, A.M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

Modes of analyzing and studying the English Language and Grammar have undergone much change 
in late years. In ibis work it bas been the aim of the Author to treat the English Language as it is. 
Analysis is illustrated by simple diagrams easily made, read and understood. Pupils begin with the 
study of the sentence and the elements which constitute it, followed by a composition exercise. Parts of 
speech, their uses, properties, and peculiarities, and errors in the use of them, have been carefully classi- 
fied. The work is decidedly original in its treatment, and well worthy the attention of Educators. The 
sale has been extraordinary. 

It is a handsome, square 12mo of 280 pages, beautifully bound, Price, 60 cents. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. 


Geometry. 


A Complete Course in the Elements. By Epwarp Brooks, A. M., Pb. D. 


Dr. Rrooks’s ‘‘ Norma! Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry ”’ proved by its extensive sales to be 
just the work for students whose time is limited, but a fulier treatment ts necessary for those who are pre- 
ring for a more thorough course in a College or University. This new work is intended to fill this need. 
Tt covers all the ground proposed therengety ond will well repay an attevtive examination. 


Practical English Grammar. 


In preparing it, the clearness and simplicity of the author shown in all his works are here again exem- 
plified. Short paragrapee express what is ‘'Given,’’ what ‘ To Prove,” and the “Proof.’’ Modern symbols 
are used, “Educational Forms” given, “Doctrine of Limits” exemplified, and numerous Practical Exer- 
cises and Theorems for origival demonstration added. 

The work is a large 12mo of 415 pages, handsomely printed and bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE NORMAL ED UCATIONAL SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course: Fewsmith’'s English Grammars, 
I. Standard Arithmetical Course, separating | Raub’sa Normal Spellers. 
Mental and Written. Weastlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Mental hmetical Course, combining! westiake’s Common School Literature. 
: Lyte's Book-keeping and Blanks, 


Floyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
rooks'’s orina gebra. School Song Book. 


Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. - 
4 Shepard’s U. 8S. Constitution. 
Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. Harley’s Topics in U. 8. History. 


Brooks’s Methods of Teaching. 
r Buehrle’s Arithmetical Exercises, 
J. P. Walsh's Practical Grammar. Peterson's Familiar Science. 


Griffin's Physics. 
Montgomery’s Industrial Drawing Course. Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 


Montgomery’s Teachers’ Manual of Drawing. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY Publishers, 


(LATE Sowrr, Potts, & Co.) 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, cheaper sorties, 


122 & 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Ahls, i389. 


C. W. BArpren follows « unique line | 


the help of teachers than any firm we know of. 
—Intelligence, Chicago, July 1, 1885. 
SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, . . 


him the Gold Medal. 


C. W. Barpren of Syracuse, N. Y., is the most enter- 
of Publications. He publishes more books directly for | prising and progressive publisher of teachers’ books in 
this country, and the recent Paris Exposition has given 


—EHduweational Courant, Ky., October, 1889. 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


BOOKS 
TEACHING. 


Mr. BARDEEN is perhaps the most of a genius to be 
found among men devoting themselves to supplying teach- 
ers with literature, timely or classic. He has the confi- 
dence of the teaching profession. 

—New Eng. Journal of Education, Jan. 9, 1890. 


- - SYRACUSEH, N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 
These Pens have the shape, size, and style 
qualities of perfect 
extensively adopted in the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


private 


ens, fineness of elasticit 


ESTERBROOK & 
5 


suitable for school use. They have all the 
and durability, and have been very 
schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 JQVorks, camden, N. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE WORKS or WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Complete in Forty Volumes. 


Price, per volume, Paper, 40 cents; 


Cloth, 56 cents. 


This edition of Shakespeare’s works is intended for school and college use, and also for the private student and the general reader, 


It is the only J/lustrated school edition in the world. 
the critical comments of a// the leading editors. 


It is the only schoo] edition that gives a summary of the various readings and 


Hints ror TeacuErs, by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D., a pamphlet of special interest to teachers of English literature, will be mailed 


free of cost to those who request it. Send for complete list of Rolfe’s English Classics, also for terms for introduction. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


91 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
mr MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelam and Glass Ware, etc.) 


MAINE RAILROAD 


ONLY 


OFFERING TEACHERS CHOICE OF VIA THE 


5 DIFFERENT ROUTES! | Geautiful White Mountains. 


Special Trains and Fast Time. 
Lower Rates than by any other Line. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad and its connections offers to the Teachers of New 
England who are to attend the meeting of the N. B. A,, at St. Paul in July, the fol- 
lowing choice of routes, which, for varied scenery are unsurpassed in America. 


Route No.1: Boston & Maine R.R. (Eastern! Route No.4: Boston to Swanton, Vt., via 
Div.) to North Conway; Maine Central R. R., | Lowe!l System of the Boston & Maine R. R., via 
through the celebrated White Notch and St. Albans; thence as 

byan’s, Scott’s, St. Johnab d Newport, | via te No. 3. ; : 
ver hanes via the Canadien Pacific R. R.. ond | Route No.5: Boston to White River Junction 


the “Soo’’ to St. Paul. via Lowell System of the Boston & Maine R. R., 


No.2: Boston & Maine R.R. (Lowell | Central Vermont R.R. to St. Johns and Mon- 
Ss a vie Nashua, Concord, N. oN Lake | treal; thence via Grand Trunk R. R. and Chicago 
innapeeaukee, Wells River, and Newport, Vt. ; | & Grand Trunk R. R. to Chicago, with choice of 
thence via the Canadian Pacific R. R., and the | routes between Chicago and St. Paul. 
**Soo,’”’ to St. Paul. Through sleeping-cars daily from Boston to St. 
Route No.3: Boston to St. Johnsbury, Vt., | Paul, or Chicago. Should a sufficient number of 
same as Route 1; thence via the St. Johnsbury & teachers signify their desire to go via any of the 
Lake Champlain R. R., to Swanton, Central Ver-| routes named, special train arrangements will be 
mont R.R. to Norwood, N. Y.; thence via Rome, made. Later announcements will be made re- 
Watertown & Ogdensburg R. R., skirting the garding side tri ete., and the teachers may 
shores of Lake Ontario to Niagara Falls, and via | rely upon an t train service, and lowest 
Chicago to St. Paul. Choice of Routes. rates. 
For CrrcuLARs, SLEEPING-CAR BERTHS, &C., APPLY TO 


JOHN C. MILES, N. £. A. D. J. FLANDERS, G, P, A. JAS. T. FURBER, Genl. Mor. 


ti Sole Agei.ta for Zeiss’ famous Micr Pp 


~ Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE. BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders tn this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing ali new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
EK. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chenical 
Anparatus 


Chemicals 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 

Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Gotfs Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. 
—& School Boards Suppiled. Apply for Terms and Samples. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICAL, PURE 


ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICALS, 


CHEMICAL 
We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


APPARATUS. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHiNe INUSE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Compa & 


NY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. Leominster, Mass. 
W. A. OLMSTED, Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


ve) 182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ' chines on trial to responsible parties. 


ATALOCUE Pp 


BOSTON NEW 
CHICAGO, 


= 


URE FIT 


y,cure I donot mean merely to stop them 
have them returnagain. I means 
adical cure. i peve made the disease of FITS, EP 
LING SICKNESS a life-long study. 
Warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving @ 
cure. Send at once for a treatise and a Tyee Bottle 


185 Pearl st: New York: 


BLACK BOARDS 


PRICE $1.50 PREPAID 
A.A.UPHAM 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, 


MENEELY & CO., | Established) pirst Marker in an 
to 
WEST TROY, N. 1826. wih 
and prices on application. 
lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 


LARCE COMMISSIONS. sf 
by New England Pub., Co. WARRANTED rms, Farms, ote. FULLY 


- $1.00 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 

‘INCINNATI, O., 80le makers of the ‘‘Blymyer’’ 

Church, School «nd Fire Alarm Bella, 
Catalogue With over 2200 testimonials, 


Mention this paper. (eow) 


. 


The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the body. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the leas: 
effect, because it is the liver which is the rea) 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 


severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 


temporary relief, about three months ago | 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify to 
the superior- merits of this medicine.” — 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine | 
ever used.” —R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“T have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
tion, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer’s 
Pills set me right again.’’— A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for bil- 
jiousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” —H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 


\. B BUREAU OF EDUCITION. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a 
lady of first-class ability and culture, toteach Gram- 
mar and rhetoric. The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroughly 
familiar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. App at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a first-class N. E. Academy, a siD- 
gle man, especially qualified toteach Latin. Salary, 
$1000 to $1200 and rooms; another to teach the 
Sciences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 
$800 to $900 and rooms. These candidates must be 
Christian gentlemen,— members of the Baptist church 
preferred ars once, to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, TWO TEACHERS, 


For next school year, in a first-class boarding school 
First, to teach Latin and Greek: must be a college 
graduate and have had years of successful exper'- 
ence in fitting boys for college; salary for the right 
man, at least $1700. Second, to teach Chemistry and 
Physics ; text-book, lectures, and laboratory work; 
must de competent to conduct a class in the Labo- 
ratory in General Chemistry; salary, $1400. These 
candidaces wust be Z ians. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


WANTED NEXT FALL, 


In a large western ~, 10 teachers for Primary 
and Grammar School positions. The candidates mus! 
be graduates from a good Normal School and must 
have had successful experience in the grade of sc!i00! 
for which they apply. In a word, must be first class 
in ability and culture. Good and increasing salaries 
will be paid to all who are accepted. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 erset St.. Boston. 


FOR SALE. 


A school property consisting of a fine building with 
all modern improvements, erected expressly 
boarding. school purposes, with accommodations 
ample for the family of the Principal and sixty 
boarding pupils. Connected with this school is 4 
farm of thirty six (or one hundred) acres of land 
under high cultivation, with numerous fruit trees, 
and suitable farm buildings. Location is upsur- 

sed for healthfulness and beauty in al] New Eng- 
and. This school has ranked among the first of |'5 
kind in the nation, and is still classic ground. The 
entire property can be bought for one quarter !(5 
original cost, and the terms of sale are remark: 
ably easy. For full particulars and views of the 
building, apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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— 


Journal of Education. 


A WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JouRNAL.] 
MAY. 


BY BURRILL WINSLOW, 


Who art thou, wreathed with smiles and flowers, 
That changest all ‘‘ from grave to gay,’’ 

But when we long to call thee ours, 
With looks grown cold, dost flit away ? 


O maiden coy, why comest thou here ? 
Or, if at all, why not to stay ? 

A trifler known of all the year, 
O fair deceiver, thou art May! 


IN MEMORIAM: 1890. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON, 


The sward is green where lie in peaceful rest 
The thousands who once bore our banner high, 
Nor flinched to hear the hoarse discordant cry 
Of war’s outriders, while the direful quest 
Of shot and shell for gallant hearts was pressed 
To bitter vantage; nor with selfish sigh 
Did they repine who, fearing not to die, 
Had yet to wait the moment Christ has blessed, 
Through feeble years: The welcome sudden fall 
In fierce, impetuous conflict, and the patient pain 
Of these who sprang obedient to her call 
The majesty of law to thus maintain, 
Columbia holds in pride perennial, 
Remembering that no hero dies in vain.— Morning Star. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Epwarp Hrirescock, Amherst College: The 
school to-day is in search of the average man, not the most 
brilliant or the most stupid. 


Mrs. S. R. Wincnett, Chicago: Some kind of in- 
struction in manners and morals is going on in every 
schoolroom, and the effect of this indirect teaching will 
form a part of every child’s education, whether the teacher 
acknowledges it or not. 


S. B. Caren, Boston School Board: Inspire all schol- 
ars with some noble purpose in life. ‘Teach them that 
whatever they do should be done thoroughly and faith- 
fully. Guide them in their reading. Put them on their 
guard with regard to their companionships. 


Surr. W. F. Staton, Atlanta, Ga.: In Georgia the 
negroes show 60 per cent. gain over former school attend- 
ance, while the whites show but 20 per cent. gain. Negro 
parents work and allow their children to go to school, 
while the white father loafs and makes his children earn 
the living. 

Supt. J. T. Cuarke, Southbridge, Mass.: The essen- 
tial elements of a good school are essential elements of 
manly character; order and obedience, punctuality, re- 
spect for the rights of others, truthfulness, a sense of 
personal responsibility, self-reliance, purity, self-control, 
courtesy, a high sense of honor. 


Philadelphia Times: If the object of a school educa- 
tion be to fit children for useful and successful lives when 
they becoms men and women, we can think of no part of 
their instruction upon which more stress should be laid 
than upon that which relates to deportment. When there 
are a dozen applicants for a position in a business house, 
the best-mannered boy or youth of the lot is invariably 
selected. Well-mannered boys rarely remain long in the 
messenger service, for the reason that business men offer 


them better positions and secure their services. The best- 
mannered salesmen or saleswomen sell the most goods, 
and are in the greatest demand. Good-mannered men 
make their way in politics, in the professions, in business 
life, and in society. The undisputed facts show clearly 
that the child who is not instructed in manners is being 
deprived of the most important part of an education. 
There are a few old fashions that are better than the new, 
and one of these is the fashion of teaching children to be 
courteous and polite at school. A echool education is 
within reach of all; it is scarcely less than criminal to 
allow boys and girls to graduate from school rude in de- 
portment. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


RY COL. T. W. HIGGINSON, 
(In Harper’s Bazar). 


It is a good thing for a little girl to attend a school 
where boys are also sent. I believe heartily and fully in 
co-education. The Creator, who placed boys and girls 
together in families, where the association of brothers and 
sisters is mutually helpful, knew what was best for hu- 
manity. Wherever the experiment has been fairly and 
squarely tried, results show that school work can be car- 
ried on by classes of both sexes with an absence of 
silly self-consciousness, without premature precocity, and 
to the advantage of both girls and boys. 

If you want to see sickly sentimentality, and absurd 
idea of “the gentleman,” utterly false notions of love and 
marriage and life generally, go to a girls’ seminary, 
where daughters and sisters are walled in and guarded as 
though their brothers were raging lions, seeking whom 
they might devour. Also, if you want immorality, bad 
habits, low-mindedness, and disrespect for women, go to a 
boys’ school where the same policy is observed. Take 
note also of another point ; this system of isolation keeps 
the young people’s thoughts upon each other, leads, there- 
fore, to clandestine correspondence and evils of many 
kinds. 

On the contrary, let them work together. There is 
no sentimental halo about the classmate who misses in 
his lessons, who blunders in his examples. There is no 
disrespect and scorn of “ girls” from a youth who sees 
them well able to hold their own, and to stand beside, if 
not above, him in intellectual exercises. Besides this, it 
works in another way almost as valuable ; girls are broad- 
ened in their outlook on life, and boys are refined and 
civilized in their manners. Both learn the true, the hon- 
est, the natural way of looking at each other, and are 
prepared to enter life together as they should and must. 
Believe me! the Creator, who shows wisdom in the small- 
est atom that lives, did not blunder when he put boys and 
girls together in the arms of one mother, to come up 
under one roof. 


WHAT ARE OUR BOYS & GIRLS READING? 


BY REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D. D. 


Several of the teachers in our public schools have ap- 
pealed to me for counsel and aid with regard to the 
matter of reading for boys and girls. They have placed 
before me the facts respecting the reading of their pupils ; 
they have marked with the solicitude of those who watch 
for souls the effects of this reading upon the character, 
and they have put into my hands some melancholy 
descriptions of the mental and moral decay of these vic- 
tims of the reading habit. It is in obedience to their 
earnest request that I present some of these facts and 
observations. 

It is probable that the great majority of the parents are 
imperfectly informed with respect to the books that their 
children are reading. Many of them care nothing about 


it. They have the notion that the habit of reading is a 


good habit, and that when their boys and girls are en- 
gaged in reading they must needs be profitably employed. 
Many others, who know something about the evils of bad 
reading, are not so vigilant as they ought to be to detect 
and prevent it, and their children read surreptitiously 
great numbers of injurious books. The intelligent 
teacher often knows more about this matter than the 
parent ; the teacher sometimes watches the mental devel- 
opment of the pupil more carefully, and judges respecting 
it more dispassionately than the parent; and the teacher 
sometimes notes the symptoms of mental deterioration, 
due to bad reading, when the parent does not observe 
them. The parent ought to consult with the teacher fre- 
quently with regard to all questions of this nature. 

So far as I have been able to investigate, the public 
school teachers ave fully alive to the importance of this 
subject, and are doing all they can to encourage good 
reading habits among the children. Doubtless those who 
have communicated with me are those most interested in 
the matter. Some of the teachers — very likely all of 
those in the grammar grades — suggest good books for 
their pupils to read, aid them in filling out their library 
cards, and endeavor in various ways to stimulate their 
love of good reading. I know of one teacher in a pri- 
mary grade who keeps on the blackboard the names of 
the pupils, with the titles of the books read by each; and 
the list of books thus displayed shows wise direction. I 
know another who has organized in the lowest gram- 
mar grade a little society for the observation of nature 
and the study of natural history. 

In the four grammar grades of one of the schools are 
214 pupils. Of these, sixty-five have library cards; six 
(all in one room) read a little periodical entitled the 
Swiss Cross, devoted to natural history ; seven read the St. 
Nicholas ; seven, the Wide Awake ; eight, “Five Cent 
Novels,” fifteen, “ Dime Novels ;” twenty-six the Youth's 
Companion ; thirty-two, the Golden Argosy ; thirty-six, 
Golden Days ; forty-three, “ Fiction” (nobody can tell 
just what that includes); eighty-seven ‘‘Sunday school 
books’ (these can mostly be included under the last 
head) ; and 160 read the daily papers. This is‘a school 
in which the utmost care is taken of this whole matter, 
and the exhibit is, on the whole, encouraging. I suppose 
that the higher price of the St. Nicholas and the ‘Wide 
Awake will account, in part, for the fact that only four- 
teen of them are read against sixty-eight of the Golden 
Days and the Golden Aryosy ; but the fact that this pro- 
portion exists in a school where the reading is so care- 
fully supervised — five copies of the trashy periodicals to 
one of the better class — is an indication of the state of 
things which I am trying to point out. 

These periodicals to which I have last alluded, which 
seem to be very popular, are constructed on a plan which 
is likely to deceive the very elect. Indeed, I think it 
likely that it deceives the managers of the periodicals 
themselves, so that they think themselves to be public 
benefactors. One of these, and it appears to be the most 
popular of all the periodicals taken by the boys and 
girls, contains notes on the Sunday school lessons, and 
much useful and pious reading of one sort and another ; 
but its stories are what may be called sugar-coated eensa- 
tionalism, that is to say, they deal largely with sensational 
topics, with the loud profession of warning boys and girls 
against the evils they describe. One of these stories 
under my eye, proceeds to tell how a company of boys 
formed a secret society for various operations, and 
finally ran away and came to grief, of course; but the 
details of their mischief are worked out with great 
minuteness, and the practice of the young rascals is sure 
to make a stronger impression on the reader’s mind than 
the preaching of the author. Very many of the readers 
will be thinking all the while what stupids these boys were 
to have been circumvented and caught ; how the mischiet 
might have been better managed, and the effect of it all 
will be very nearly as bad as if there were no such pious 


purpose as the author professes. The ancient wise man 
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said, “Come, ye children, hearken unto me; I will 
teach you the fear of the Lord.” But these modern wise 
men say, in effect, “Come, ye children, hearken unto us, 
and we will show you how bad boys behave, so that you 
shall not wish to behave as they do.” This kind of 
teaching generally has the effect of an anticlimax. It 
amounts to showing the boys how nice it would be 
to be naughty, provided they did not get caught at it! 
Satan frequently masquerades as an angel of light, and it 
may be well for parents to convince themselves that cer- 
tain papers and magazines that look and talk very piously 
harbor no evil influences. 

I have a list of thirty-three books which the pupils of a 
D grammar grade reported themselves, as their reading 
on a given day of last December, and the list, which I 
will not repeat, while it contains some poor stutf, is on 
the whole a creditable showing. It is the probable fact, 
however, that the worst reading is not reported. The 
teachers who are the most earnest about this matter have 
often expressed to their pupils their opinion about this 
kind of reading. The pupils who read it know 
that it would be discovered and confiscated if brought to 
school, and many of them are not willing to incur the 
censure of the teachers by confessing themselves to be the 
readers of such trash at home. In the school fully re- 
ported, twenty-three out of 214 pupils acknowledged that 
they were reading “Dime Novels” and “Five Cent Novels.” 

In one of the schools at Newark an attempt was made 
to collect the facts concerning the reading habits of the 
pupils, in a way that would not expose them to personal 
criticism. They were requested to write on slips, with- 
out signature, the books that they were reading, and 
these slips, when collected, brought the following results : 
In the A grammar grade of one school seven out of 
forty-nine reported themselves as readers of dime novels. 
In the same grade of another school seven out of forty- 
eight made the same report. In the two lower rooms of 
the high school, thirty-eight out of seventy-four had 
read more or less of this literature, but only seventeen 
confessed themselves to be habitual readers. The 
teacher who makes this report adds this pertinent com- 
ment: ‘ Those who read trashy literature are mostly 
boys, and as the number of girls largely exceeds the boys 
in every class, it makes a large proportion of the boys 
who read nothing but this literature. In the Junior 
class there are only five boys, two of whom read bad 
literature and three do not. The three are, all of 
them, exceptionally good scholars; the other two are 
very poor. In the Senior class are no boys, and presum- 
ably no novel readers.” 


The fact also appears that the boys are much more]. 


addicted to this class of reading than the girls, and this 
fact explains, in part, the small number of boys who com- 
plete the high school course. I think that this habit is 
more apt to be formed at about the time when boys enter 
the high school, than at an earlier or a later period. It 
is certain that a great amount of the literary trash of 
which I have been speaking is consumed by the boys and 
girls of the city. Bales of it are sold upon the news 
stands, and it is often confiscated by the teachers in our 
schools. Quite a bundle of it has come into my posses- 
sion from this source, and a precious parcel it is, to be 
sure. I have added to it by purchases at the news 
stands, inquiring what papers and publications were most 
popular among the boys, and the collection that I have 
made is simply appalling. 

I was prepared for a low order of literature, but the 
depths of coarseness, of absurdity, of sensational horror 
to which this stuff descends are deeper than I had imag- 
ined. The titles of these tales are themselves so prepos- 
terous that I could never have believed that they were 
not travesties if I had not seen them in print. Let me 
repeat a few of them: “Sunflower Sam of Shasta, or 
Deadwood Dick Jr.’s Full Hand;” “A Tale of You 
Bet ‘The Double Daggers, or Deadwood Dick’s De- 
fiance ;”” ‘‘ Deadwood Dick’s Double, or the Ghost of 
Gorgon’s Gulch ;” “ Captain Crackshot, the Girl Brigand, 
or Gipsy Jack from Jimtown ;” ‘Bonanza Bill, Miner, 
or Madame Mystery, the French Forger ;” “The Boy 
Runaway, or the Buccaneer of the Bay;” “The Boy 
Bedouins, or the Brothers of the Plumed Lance ;” “The 
Black Band of New York ;” “ Bob, the Boy Detective, 
or Mystery of the Missing Head.” Such are some of 
the appetizing titles of this class of stories. 


Imagine the mental condition of a boy to whom such 
titles are attractive, and then consider that books of this 
class are produced by the thousand, and exposed for sale 
in uncounted numbers upon the news stands of all our 
cities. One publisher gives in the catalogue printed on 
the fly leaves of his publications the titles of 349 different 
books of this character which he publishes; another 
advertises 590 such books; another 197; another 488 ; 
and these are only a few of the many publishers of such 
literature. 

I wish it were possible to give any adequate conception 
of the mental craze and the moral rottenness of this 
stuff. Let me indicate by a rapid outline sketch the plot 
of one of these stories. The scene is laid in New York 
City, and the first act in the tragedy represents a big 
negro struggling with a young woman in a back street, 
when the boy who is the hero of the story appears upon 
the scene, vanquishes the negro, and releases the girl, 
who carries a letter addressed to the boy, summoning 
him toa certain place in Harlem, if he wishes to obtain 
tidings of his father, who has been missing for three 
months. He goes with the girl to the place appointed, 
where he is made prisoner by a company of ruffians in 
masks, who tell him what they have his father also in 
durance, and that they will kill both him and his father 
if he does not reveal to them the whereabouts of a certain 
sealed package. He refuses, and is immediately plunged 
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through a trap door, with a rope around his neck and 
his hands tied, into a deep pit beneath the house. Here, 
the next day, the same negro whom he had worsted in 
the street encounter enters and prepares to sear out his 
eyes with a hot iron; but just as this benign mission is 
about to be fulfilled, a pistol shot from some other apart- 
ment of the pit puts a bullet through the negro’s head, 
and his eyes are saved. This pistol was fired by the girl 
whom he rescued, who now comes forward and naively 
confesses that her struggle with the negro in the street 
was only a ruse to capture him, but who protests that she 
was an unwilling party to this iniquity. She now tries to 
show him a way of escape, but a door mysteriously shuts 
upon them, the underground passage caves in, and they 
are left to smother. Meantime, the villains upstairs have 
secured the presence of the young man’s sister, and are 
torturing her by hanging her up by her thambs to make 
her tell where the package is, when the detective, who is 
the girl's lover, appears on the scene with a posse of men, 
shoots the biggest villain, captures the rest, and releases 
the smothering couple underground, just before they 
breathe their last. Of course the detective marries the 
sister, and the young man himself marries his under- 
ground partner, who turns out to be an heiress. This is 
but a meagre outline of the harrowing tale. 

But conceive, if you can, the mental condition of the 
boy to whom such a preposterous mess is palatable. 
Imagine the state of mind which mast be produced by a 
steady diet of this ghastly inanity! The stories, so far 
as I have looked into them, are not immoral because they 
teach or praise vice or crime; they simply picture it. 
Not in its naked deformity, but in theatrical paint and 


feathers, and with a bombastic extravagance. The point 


is to make every story just as startling and sensational as 
it can be made. ‘The most impossible surprises, the most 
preposterous horrors, the most ridiculous and absurd situ- 
ations appear on every page. The boy who rebels against 
a tyrannical father, runs away from home and becomes a 
a cowboy on the frontier, is a favorite hero. The wild 
life of the plains is pictured in colors that have no resem- 
blance whatever to the reality. The adventures in which 
these youths participate are filled with perrennial excite- 
ments and sensations. In one of these stories, five men 
are killed on the first half page, one after another, as he 
is riding by, falling before the deadly aim of a frontiers- 
man’s rifle. 

Such is the mental pabulum with which a great many 
of our boys and girls are gorging themselves. The effect 
of such reading upon their minds and morals may be 
imagined. It is the simple truth to say that a boy's 
character woald suffer very little more injury if he should 
attach himself to any company of bandits on the fron- 
tiers, or any gang of blacklegs in the cities, and live with 
them, than it suffers when he becomes a habitual reader 
of this class of books. The actual bandits and blacklegs 
are not so bad as these imaginary ones; the association 
with them would be less depraving. ; 
One teacher says that she can tell when a boy begins 
to indulge this appetite. He sits at school with a far- 
away look in his face. He pretends to listen, but does 
not. He becomes morose and antagonistic, and shows his 
lower traits altogether. His imagination seems to be 
chained, and his other faculties incapable of being aroused. 

“The mental effects of habitual dime novel reading,” 
writes another, “are as clearly marked as the symptoms 
of a physical disease. Wandering attention, idleness, 
and an inability to fix the mind for any length of time 
upon any work, are sure to be the characteristics of the 
habitual reader. I had four boys in my German class 
last year, two who led the ‘class, and two who were low- 
est of all. The poor scholarship of the latter was largely 
due to dime novels. The teacher in whose room they 
sat complained that one of them sat idly, doing nothing, 
making pretense of study much of the time. He was 
remarkably quiet, but appeared to be dreaming of some- 
thing else. The other was glad to be diverted by the 
slightest trifle, and while frequently making brave resolu- 
tions, never succeeded in getting his lessons more than 
three days in succession.” 

“One girl,” writes another teacher, “over whose 
reading we flattered ourselves that we had gained quite 
an influence, failed ignominiously in an examination. 
Inquiry disclosed the facts that a relapse had occurred, 
and that twenty books had been read in the eight weeks 
previous to the test. Her mother had been notified that 
so much reading, and especially the chosen kind, dissi- 
pated her concentration of thought upon school lessons, 
but she was either occupied with society demands, or 
indifferent to the mental decay of her child. Faithful 
efforts were made by her teachers to interest this pupil in 
the kind of reading that would supplement her school 
studies, but the exclamation that fell from her lips one 
day: ‘Life is intolerably dull, and school is irksome,’ 
shows how unsuccessful we were.” 

[To be concluded.]} 


THE FLAG OVER THE SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY COL. NORMAN W. BINGHAM, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The national ensign is now displayed over a large num- 
ber of the public schools in this country. It comes about 
through an awakened sentiment which has too long re- 
mained dormant, and through the belief that loyalty and 
learning in this free land are natural and essential allies. 
that to secure the prosperity and perpetuity of our free 
institutions it is absolutely essential that the two should 
march hand in hand in our publie schools, and that in no 
better way can this most desirable end be attained or pro- 
moted than by raising the national emblem above the 
schoolhouse, so that it shall be associated forever in the 
minds of the young and old with the bright days of their 
school life. It should prove a text and a reminder to 
teacher and pupil,—indeed, to all who behold it in the 
coming years,—teaching the lesson of loyalty, of devotion 


to our country and her sacred institutions, and reminding 
them of its glorious histery. 
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Teachers, I ask you that as far as their young minds 
may comprehend it, you teach your pupils this sublime 
lesson ; their duty not only to their parents, each other, 
and to you, but to their country and their God. Prepare 
them to be a useful part of the New Republic, now on 
trial before the nations of the earth, which is treading a 
course where former republics have failed, and which has 
no promise of a better destiny, except in the more general 
dissemination of knowledge, the broader intelligence, and 
more exalted patriotism, the outgrowth of our public 
schools. Portray to them the wonders and beauties of 
the model republic of this age, in which there is recog- 
nized no oppression, whether by religious intolerance, polit- 
ical despotism, or fanatical misrule, but in which enlight- 
ened liberty and righteous law are the peculiar and trans- 
cendent features. 

Of such a country the flag is the proud ensign. It is 
full of glorious memories, and in its shining folds nestle 
the fondest hopes of a great people. It suggests to those 
familiar with its history the struggle for the nation’s 
birthright, the sufferings and sacrifices of the heroes of 
the Revolution, the subsequent wars through which the 
nation has passed in triumph. Under it, ardent patriots 
have rallied for the defense of their country. By it, un- 
dying loyalty has been pledged. Around it, brave men 
have assembled in the perilous hour of battle. Following 
it, they have braved the deadly fire and the impetuous 
charge of the enemy; and for it, and what it represents, 
unnumbered thousands have laid down their precious lives. 

It is a glorious, beautiful, and faultless flag. It is 
radiant with stars, tha emblems of a higher destiny. It 
is adorned with ethereal blue, fit emblem of truth and 
freedom ; with spotless white, the emblem of purity ; and 
with fervent red, the emblem of devotion. Fling it, then, 
proudly, lovingly to the breeze, and as its ample folds re- 
flect the morning light or glow in the softened rays of the 
declining sun, let it mark one of the sacred spots on 
earth where patriots are reared, one of the public nurser- 
ies of loyalty and of learning, one of the nation’s eagle’s 
nests,—an American school. 


OUTLINE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 


(Prepared by T. M. BALuret, C. E. MELENEY, and G. I. ALDRICH, 
Committee of the New England Superintendents’ Association.) 


First YEAR.—OssERVATION of common things and 
natural objects: (a) as wholes; (5) relations of place, 
direction, distance ; (c) attributes,—as form, color, mate- 
rial; (d) utility. These may be classed as, about home, 
at school, out of doors, on the street, ete. Descriprions, 
oral: in presence of the things; from memory. MakIneG 
the objects in the kindergarten work by paper-folding, 
clay-modeling, and use of the “ gifts.” 

Sreconp YEAR. — OxnsERVATION. Schoolroom: loca- 
tion, form size, purpose, contents, parts, directions, and 
distances. Home: house, material, size, color, form, 
parts, use, conduct. Street: parts, houses, trees, scenes, 
cleanliness, business, conduct. Nature: sun, light, dark- 
ness, heat, air, wind, clouds, rain, snow, water; day, 
night, seasons, persons, animals, plants, flowers, trees, 
earth, minerals. Reap to the children stories of actual 
scenes, places, etc., and fairy stories. Descrise things 
observed ; reproduce stories, while observing and from 
memory. Write names of things learned. Write brief 
statements. MAKING, from paper, clay, ete. Draw in 
outline objects observed. 

Tuirp YEAR.—OssERVATION. School grounds : loca- 
tion, form, material, utility, ornamentation, distance, di- 
rections, slope. Neighborhood and district: streets, 
buildings, trees, distances, directions, areas, slopes, soil, 
utility of land, business (commercial and mechanical), 
markets, important centers, travel. Nature: horizon, 
sky, sun, moon, stars, clouds, vapor, rain, snow, wind, 
te.; forms of land and water; plants, animals, min- 
erals, growth of plants and animals ; foods, shelter, cloth- 
ing, ete.; effects of heat, light, moisture, upon plants and 
animals ; changes of seasons, effects on productions and 
animals. 

Strupy or Pictures AND Reapin@.—Stories of places 
and people. Fairy stories. Wonderful things in nature. 
Selections of poetry to be learned. Insist upon THINK- 
ING. Clear ideas to be formed in the mind, and state- 


ments formulated. Brief definitions of simple, well- 


‘known things. Oral descriptions, reproductions, and 
brief definitions of things studied. Brief written state- 
ments and stories. MAKING forms in clay, sand, ete. 
Drawine pictures of things learned. Plans of school- 
room, grounds, district, ete. 

Fourtu Find all typical 
forms of land and water, all characteristics of surface, 
drainage, soils, mineral products; effects of water, wind, 
heat, etc. ; products of soil, business of people (agricult- 
ure, manufacturing, commerce, etc.). City or town 
government, mayor, schvol committee, superintendent of 
schools, local elections. Most notable examples of funda- 
mental geographical forms. Stories of wonderful places 
and people. 

Wor.tpv.—As a whole, size, form, motions, surface. 
Continents. Oceans. Location of continents and oceans. 
Prominent characteristics of continents. NortH AMER- 
1cA. Situation, direction from others. Form. Parts. 
Read geographical reader. United States: situation, ex- 
tent, limits, notable features. Our state: situation ; 
form; extent; capital; our locality. Governor of the 
state. Branches of the legislature. Our representatives 
(local). Outline study of South America: surface, out- 
line, comparison with North America. Read geograph- 
ical reader. 

Nore. Throughout read, talk, write, draw, make, 
and mold. 

Firth Year —Careful study of structure of North 
America. Study our own group of states ; other groups 
of states. State and national elections. Who are 
elected, names of the persons, what they are to do. 
Compare state and national governments. Countries of 
North America. Study structure of South America. 
Compare structure of South America with North Amer- 
ica. Countries and people of South America. 

Nore. Study maps, read, think, talk, write, draw, 
make, and mold. 

Sixta YxrAr.—Review North and South America. 
Study the structure of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Austra- 
lia, and compare each with every other. Study countries, 
people, and places of the Old World. Outline of govern- 
ment of the United States. Compare with state govern- 
ment. President, Vice-President, Senate, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Courts. 

Study maps, read, think, write, draw, make, and mold. 

Seventa YEAR.—Scientific study of physical geog- 
raphy of the world: as a whole; by continents ; details 
of each continent ; comparisons ; ocean currents ; motions 
of trade winds; location of products ; animals; races of 
mankind ; routes of travel and commerce. 

Eienta YxEAR.—Historical, industrial, and political 
geography of the world. First inhabitants. Migrations 
of people to various parts of the earth, review of races of 
men. Discovery of continents. Development of map of 
the world. Growth of nations. Population. Forms of 
governments. Lines of travel and commerce, domestic 
and foreign, on land and sea. Natural wealth of coun- 
tries. Adaptability of countries to habitation and busi- 
ness. Dependence of industries upon natural conditions. 
Classification of industries. Products of the industries. 
Nations of the world, power and influence, social and re- 
ligious conditions. 

Ninto YEAR (first half).—Mathematical geography. 
Relations of the earth to the solar system. Motions. 
Seasons. Tides, etc. Problems on the globe. Govern- 
ments. Personnel of our government. Religions. States 
of civilization. Events of current interest relating to 


geography. 


THE PROPER THING. 
(With a how-to-behave flavor.] 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 

1. I wish I knew how to behave. 

2. What do you mean by that ? 

1, Why, I feel so awkward sometimes because I do not know 
just what to do, and I see such a difference in people,—some always 
do the right thing at the right time and in the right way, and 1 
wish [ could do it. 

3. I kaow what you mean. People tell me sometimes how well 
I do, and I suppose I do inherit the knack of doing things, but I 
suffer all the more because of it. I have the /eeling that I do it 
right, bat I do not know until I have a chance to see how other 


people do, 


means the doing of things in the correct way; and many things are 
determined for us in such a way that we must know how to 
o them. 

1. That is just what I want to know. 

5. Lat us learn. 

1. How ? 

5. Why, I do not think there is a thing some one of us does not 
know how to do, but no one of us knows it all. If we would help 
each other, there would be no trouble. 

6. I was thinking of that. 

7. Why didn’t you say it, then ? 

6. Is it the correct thing to speak like that ? 

7. No. I knew better. The trouble is that we do not do as 
well as we know. 

8. It would be a good thing to have a ‘‘ Know It and Do It 
Society.” 

2. That is a capital idea, and I nominate (1) for president. 

1. Why, I am the one that wants to know how to behave. 

2. That is just the thing. The man that knows the least usually 
gets at the head, so that no one will know how little he knows. 
Bat seriously, you are just the one; we should never have had a 
** Know It and Do It Society ’’ but for you, and so you are entitled 
to the presidency. As many as will vote for as president 
will aay ‘‘ Aye.’’ (All vote clearly, with a loud, short, sharp 
Aye.’’) 

1. This is pretty good. Bat I guess itis the way the world goes. 
A president is the figurehead usually, and I can be that. 

9. ** Charity begins at home,’’ and I would like to know what 
any of you know about the way to do things at home, 

10. I know this, that one must be polite at home every day or he 
cannot trust himself to be when not at home. 

11. Mother says that the only way to have the house in order 
when guests come is to have it in order all the time. 


12. My mother says there must always be a place for an extra 
plate; that there must always be an extra bed; and that one must 
always be sufficiently rested to make an unexpected friend welcome. 

3. Father says that the only way for things to go right at home 
is to have everything on time from the hour to rise until the hour 
to go to bed. 

4. It is as important to be attentive and respectful to one an- 
other in the home as away from home, but I cannot do it. 

5. Well, I have learned to get an easy chair and put it in the 
best place in the room for every visitor or elderly person. 

6. I wish that Mr. Rood, who rooms at our house, would learn 
that it is not the correct thing to make a noise when he comes in 
late in the evening. : 

7. Ihave learned never to go between any one and the fire or 
light. 

8. I wish children could learn not to get into the best chair and 
forget to get out when older people come into the room. 

10. I wish they could learn not to talk so much. 

9, They will never learn that. 

10, It is not the correct thing, just the same. 

11. That leads me to say that I wish I knew the correct thing 
about conversation. 

1. I know that brevity is the soul of wit. 
2. Ido not have to remember that it is not proper to be too 
brilliant. 
3. I know that one should entertain rather than be a bore. 
10. One must not interrupt others, 
9. Nor contradict. 


8. Nor have a hobby. 
4. Nor talk about himself. 
5. It is about as bad to talk of one’s friends. 
6. That is better than to talk of one’s enemies. 
7. It is easier to talk well than to listen well. 
12. I wish the chestnut bell had not gone out of fashion, for old 
stories are the cheapest talk. 
13. They are better than puns. 
4. The joker is about as bad as the punster. 
5. The fellow that criticises is worse. 
6. The growler is the worst of all. 
10. No, the gossip is the worst. 
11. I did not have this alone in mind, but it has been profitable. 
I wanted to correct some mistakes. 
2. Did you mean slang expressions ? 
11. Yes, in part. 
3. Well, we should not use any slang. 
13. We should use plain English. 
12. We should never say ‘‘ lady friend ’’ or ‘‘ gentleman friend.” 
5. I wish people would not say ‘‘ female ’’ for woman. 
10. Nor “ folks for family.” 
14, I have heard more of this than I can do. 
1. What do you want to know ? 
14. I should like to know what to do at the table. 
15. I should like to know what not to do. 
2. We should not eat rapidly. 
13. Nor with a knife. 
3. I see no sense in the rule that we must never refuse soup. 
4. Bat it is not polite to refuse it, though one need not eat it 
unless he wishes. 
11. It is not polite to be helped to soup the second time. 
5, Nor to put a spoon into tae mouth point foremost. 
12. Nor to move the spoon toward you when taking soup. 
6. I suppose all that means is that we must not appear to be in 
a hurry. 
10. I had hard work to learn not to lean on the table. 
7. Nor to lean back or tip back in the chair. 
9. I don’t like to break up my potatoes with a fork. 
8. Iam glad that it is proper to eat celery and olives with the 


4. You can never trust your feelings, for good behavior in society fogers, 
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2. And asparagus, too, when it is not covered with dressing. 

4. I don’t see why it is not all right to eat bananas with the 
fingers. 

15. I never can remember to take my spoon from my coffee cup. 

16. I wish I could drink tea from my saucer. 

14. I have certainly learned more than I can remember. 

17. Lhave had no interest in these things, but I would like to 
know how to behave on the street. 

18. That is a capital idea. 

16. I know that I must not stare at good-looking people. 

15. That is better than staring at ill-looking people. 

8 It is so nice for three or four to walk abreast on the sidewalk 

that I am sorry it is not proper. 

13. I am always calling to people across the street. 

5. I know that I talk too loud on the street. 

12. Mother says I laugh too loud. 

7. How thoughtlessly some men allow a lady to stoop and 
pick up something dropped. 

9, And some men will stop on the street and talk with a lady. 

11. One should turn and walk with her instead. 

2. How few gentlemen know that when they are with a lady 
who recognizes any one they should lift the hat even though they 
do not know the person recognized. 

3. A gentleman should always lift his hat when bowing to a 
lady or to an elderly gentleman. 

14. And when he salates a gentleman who is in the company of 
ladies. 

13. It is just the same when he is in the company of gentlemen 
and one of them is recognized by a lady. 

5. And when he is with a lady and meets a gentleman whom 

he knows. 

6. And when he offers any attention to a lady who is a stranger. 

7. And when he leaves a lady after driving, walking, or speak- 
ing with her. 

15. I forget that I should lift my hat with the hand farthest 
from the lady. 

12, A gentleman should ordinarily be on the outside of the walk 
when with a lady. 

4. He should be on the left of the lady in a crowded thorough- 

fare, regardless of the curbstone side. 
19. I am getting thoroughly interested in this. 
1. How many will do what they have learned ? 
20. I will try. 
21. But I can never remember one half these things. 
22. Is there not some book that will help as ? 
1. Books have so many things that we do not care for. 
20, I find that is always true. 
21. We might pick out what we want. 

1, Who can name a good book ? 

5. ‘There are so many books that are all nonsense. 

1. But we want a few books that are helpful. 

6. The Correct Thing is the best book I ever saw. 

7. Don’t is the best book I ever saw. 

8. Either of these is first-class, and both of them make a library 

on good behavior, 

2. It will be well for us to remember that ‘‘all doors open to 

courtesy.”’ 

1. And that he may freely receive courtesies who knows how 
to requite them, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 


1. What is the oldest city in Australia ? 
. What is the population of Australia ? 
. Where is the center of population? 
Where are the mints of the United States ? 
Where are the assay offices of the United States ? 
What is the capital of South Australia ? 
Why was Cape Horn so called ? 
ANSWERS, 

1. Sidney. 2. 2,250,000. 

3. In 1880 the center of population was found to be near Taylor- 
ville. Ky., a village eight miles west by south of Cincinnati. 

4. Philadelphia, Pa. ; Carson City, Nev. ; San Francisco, Cal. ; 
Denver, Col. ; New Orleans, La. 

5. New York City, Boise City, Idaho; Charlotte, N. C. 

6. Adelaide. 


7. Named by Shouten, its discoverer, in honor of his birthplace, 
Hoorn. 


WHO SAID 
(Continued from JouRNAL of April 3.) 


BY A. F. M. 


? 


17. “ Get you gone, and give ye place to honester men.” 

18. “IT am the rear guard of the Grand Army.” 

19. “I shall not be here to-morrow.” 

20. * How glorious is this city! How wonderful to find 
such a spot in a barbarous land! What dignity in the 
men! What grace and tenderness in the women! ” 


21. “* We have singed the beard of the Spanish king.” 
22. “There have been many squirrels in the path and 


23. “Yes, get out of my sunshine.” 

24. “ Yet, nevertheless, it does move.” 

25. “ Ah, villains, you have slain your prince.” 

26. “ Press where ye cee my white plume shine.” 

27. “ Private individuals may take care of themselves, 
but remember, my wife, a general must take care of 
others.” 

28. “There was a man sent from God, whose name 
was John.” 

29. “For me to contend for the contrary would be to 
contend with the wind. I have done all that I could do.” 

30. “I rather like the man. I think we’ll try him a 
little longer.” 


HUMAN BODY LESSONS—WHY? WHAT? 


HOW ? 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


So much has been written and spoken of late in regard 
to teaching physiology and hygiene in the schoolroom, 
that it would seem idle to add any words to the list. Yet 
there are many schoolrooms where the work is not under- 
stood, and where the lessons prove failures because the 
teachers do not know the scope of the work, and the 
methods that should be employed. Probably there are 
few schools where the state law is not carried out to the 
letter. Doubtless there are very many schools where the 
law fails because it is fulfilled in letter only ; still more, 
where well-meaning but ill-guided teachers waste time 
and opportunity in talking about alcohol and hygiene 
without adding a whit to either the knowledge or power 
of the pupils who listen to them, and perhaps repeat their 
words. The power to talk about bone, muscle, and sinew 
does not mean health; the knowledge that alcohol may 
destroy health does not always help to teach temperance. 
There must be more than that in our teaching. ’*Tis no- 
where else more true than in these lessons that the spirit 
giveth life, the letter killeth. 

Why are these lessons taught in our schools? What 
should be our purpose in giving them? ‘Toward what 
end should every lesson tend ? 

“Why, we call them temperance lessons,” a young 
teacher replies, “and they teach the children tem- 
perance.” 

“ That means?” 

‘Tt means abstaining from the use of alcohol and 
tobacco.” 

Our young friend is not alone in her thinking, or 
rather, in her not thinking. Too many, if called upon to 
answer the question, might render an honest opinion after 
the same fashion. And because their ideas are so vague 
and their vision so narrow, their teaching must fail to 
accomplish the desired results. 


Because the evils arising from the use of alcohol and 
tobacco are so great, the friends of temperance have en- 
deavored to provide such instruction for the young as 
shall keep them from intemperate habits. Their hope 
must have been that children would turn from the tempta- 
tion if they were shown the dire results that must follow 
the formation of such habits. But experience with human 
nature shows that one may have full knowledge of the prob- 
able results of a wrong course, and yet choose it deliberately, 
or slide into it through weakness, or be led into it through 
cowardice. A boy skates as near as he dares venture to the 
thin ice about an airhole, not because he does not know that 
the ice is thin, the water cold, and the danger of drowning 
imminent, but because in the face of the knowledge he de- 
lights to take his chance of escape and to enjoy the excite- 
ment of the experiment. How natural it is for us all. in 
watching another’s course, to feel that we, in his place, could 
have avoided the quicksands and escaped the storms ! 


The knowledge of danger is not enough to prevent the 
formation of evil habits. The most it can do is to aid the 
jadgment. But the boy must love the right, must hate 
the wrong, must have a constant purpose to choose the 
right, even when the wrong seems pleasanter to his taste, 
and the strong will that is firm in trial, or his knowl- 
edge will not avail. The feelings must be cultivated, the 
will trained, the moral sense developed, to make the 
knowledge of use. 


birds in the bushes which have drawn my thoughts to 
them, away even from my God,” | 


What should we aim to accomplish through these les- 
sons, then? What do we mean by a temperance lesson ? 
If temperance implies self-control, obedience to law, 


right feeling, and clear knowledge, then any lesson which 
helps toward these results is so far a temperance lesson ; 
and our temperance teaching is incomplete if we have 
omitted the means through which any or all of these re- 
sults are reached. If knowledge is unaided by feeling, 
and the will is weak, the good fruits of the teaching will 
be few. 

We should add to the list of temperance lessons such 
exercises as will develop self-control and teach obedience. 
It is easy to see that these need not be tabulated, nor 
given a place on the program. Any exercise in which 
the pupils implicitly obey the teacher's command, even 
when it opposes their heart’s desire, bears fruit in temper- 
ance, is a temperance lesson. The bell rings as John 
Brown is making a “‘ home run,” in that game so dear to 
the hearts of American youth. If he turns his course at 
once toward the schoolroom, instead of waiting to touch 
the base, is be not strengthening a quality which may 
keep him from intemperance? John Jones waits for 
“another strike” after the bell. Which of the two, other 
things being equal, would stand firmer when tempted to 
smoke or drink ? 

The teacher distributes colored crayons for the little 
ones to use, and tells the children not to lift them from 
the desk until her word is spoken. The impatient little 
hands are folded until the restriction is removed, although 
the eyes look longingly at the new treasures. Is not the 
lesson taught as truly a temperance lesson as the one in 
which the children learn the number of bones in the 
human body? Need we feel that temperance teaching is 
omitted when such habits are developed ? 

In true temperance lessons the moral element bears an 
important part. The effect of alcohol upon nerve and 
muscle may be clearly shown, and abstinence be advised 
as a matter of expediency (however named), health being 
the reward of the denial and disease the penalty of the 
indulgence. Or the same lesson may be taught in such 
spirit that the children will recognize some of the sacred 
responsibility that rests upon them to keep their bodies 
pure and strong; will feel that they have no right to 
make themselves weak and helpless when they should be 
strong and helpful; will look with reverence upon the 
wonderful houses given them, and know that it is their 
privilege to keep them fit to be the ‘‘ temples of God.” 
There is no doubt that the second lesson is of greater 
worth than the first, is the true lesson we would teach. 
But only through the right spirit in the teacher can such 
lessons be given. Only as she appreciates the sacredness 
of the lesson can the children learn strength and purity 
and nobility from her teaching. 

And here it may not be out of place to say that these les- 
sons should not consist entirely of warnings against evil. 
Why not show the blessings that accompany right doing, 
as well as the penalities consequent upon wrong action ? 
Why emphasize the bad instead of the good? Purity 
of thought and life are not best taught by dwelling upon 
impurity. Why incite to strength by emphasizing weak- 
ness? It seems pitiful to open the eyes of children pre- 
maturely to the effects of evils they had never imagined, 
when the time might be spent in increasing their love for 
the good, which must help to keep them from evil. 

Again, such lessons, to inspire the children as they 
should, need to be given at fitting seasons, rather than by 
rote. Nothing is more distasteful to a child than prating. 
Too early he begins to look for words which are uttered 
for effect, and not because the truth begs to be spoken. 
A readymade lesson on moral subjects is known as such 
by the children. The word has to be spoken “ in season ” 
to bear fruit. 

The newspaper reports an accident where many lives 
are lost through the negligence of a drunken switch ten- 
der. There is an opportunity to impress the evil effects 
of drinking. Why should engineers be temperate men ’ 
Why should pilots? Why should we? At such a time 
the questions mean much, and a word will accomplish 
more than a sermon, spoken when the time was not ripe- 

Do not omit the lessons, then, but rather, teach temper- 
ance with might and main. Let the lessons be such as 
will give clear, definite knowledge,—will lead to truer 
conceptions of right and wrong, greater love for purity 
and goodness, nobler purposes to direct and stronger will 
to overcome. Fulfil the letter of the law, and give it 


life through the wise method and earnest spirit of your 
teaching. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de 
their correct names and addresses wit 
for use, but that we may know to whom 
spondence. 


ent are requested to send 
contributions, not necessarily 
to direct any personal corre- 


AN INTERESTING MAP. 


The St. Louis Republican has recently given this account of a 
map showing how the geographers divided the United States sixty- 
five years ago: 

“The country east of the Mississippi River is divided as now, 
except there is no state of West Virginia, the territory that now 
constitutes the present states being all under the one state govern- 
ment. That section north of Illinois and batween the Mississippi 
and the lakes is known as the Northwest Territory, and embraces 
all the present State of Wisconsin and that part of Minnesota 
east of the Mississippi. In all this territory not a single town is 
shown. At the Falls of St. Anthony, about where St. Paul is lo- 
cated, there is a ‘‘ United States fort,’’ and Fort Crawford is 
shown about the present location of Prairie da Chien. Fort Brown 
is on the map at the southern end of Green Bay, on Lake Michigan. 

“* West of the Mississippi only four divisions are shown, and they 
are Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas Territory, and Missouri Terri- 
tory. The latter takes in all the territory north and west of the 
present State of Missouri, extending to the Pacific coast on the 
west and to the British line on the north. Mexico extends up along 
the Pasific coast to the south boundary of the present State of Ore- 
gon, taking in all of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and California. Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, and all 
the country west is set down as Missouri Territory. Council Bluffs 
is the only place set down as the location of a town in all this vast 
region, and it is located on the west bank of the Missouri, while 
Fort Calhoun is on the east bank. 

‘*The habitations of the various Indian tribes are mixed, the 
southern part of Iowa being given up tothe Iaways, as the name 
of the tribe was then spelled. The Sioux occupied all the country 
north of Dubuque up to St. Paul, and then the Shoshone country 
was struck. An Indian village known as Omahawville is marked 
on the map on the west bank of the Missouri, a short distance below 
the present site of Sioux City, at about where the Omaha reservation 
is now. Pankahville is marked op the west bank of the Missouri, 
about midway between the White River and the Running Water. 
All the vast stretch of country to the northwest is a dreary waste. 

‘* Kast of the Mississippi the Kickapoos and Pottawatomies are 
Jocated in Northern Illinois and extending well over into Indiana. 
Illinois has a namber of towns marked, among them being Van- 
dalia, Springfield, Edwardsville, Kosko:kia, and Shawneetown. 
Chicago was not there, and its present location was not even marked. 
Ia Miasouri there were a number of towns, St. Louis, St. Charles, 
and Jefferson City being the most prominehtly marked in black 
type. 


A HALF HOLIDAY. 


On September 9, 1889, our schools opened with an attendance of 
about 800. The exact record of tardiness was not kept for the first 
week, but in the three weeks of the first month for which a record 
was kept, there occurred 242 cases. The plan was then adopted of 
giving any room that should have no cases of tardiness a half-holi- 
day at the end of the month. This was afterward changed so as to 
give a room the half-holiday whenever twenty consecutive days free 
from tardiness should occur. This prevented a room from becom- 
ing discouraged in case there was a ‘‘tardy’’ at the first of the 
month. 

Since the opening of school our tardy list has decreased, until for 
the month ending April 4 we had but 77 cases. For the half of the 
present month we have had but 17. Of course this number is en- 
tirely too large, but we feel encouraged when we compare it with 
what it has been. 

Some of oue pupils come two or three miles; for such we allow 
fifteen minutes extra, but they rarely need it. The anxiety mani- 
fested by the pupils lest their record be broken is very amusing, 
and quitecommendable. In some instances the social atmosphere 
has been made very unpleasant for some willfal ‘‘ tardiped.’’ The 
objection was raised to this plan, that it would increase the number 
of absences. Our records show that the rooms reporting the fewest 


cases of tardiness have the fewest cases of absence. 
W. D. MouLTon, Abilene, Kans. 


CHARLES SUMNER’S METHOD OF STUDYING. 


I have more than once alluded in these colamns to the method of 
studying pursued by the distinguished statesman, as it is described 
by Mr. Harsha in the biography of Mr. Samner. The author says 
that while Mr. Sumner was librarian of Harvard University law 
library, ‘‘ he read all authorities and references.’’ This method of 
reading was practiced not only in the reading of law books, many 
of which have elaborate comments referring to cases and decisions 
in the courts, but it was followed also in reading and tracing out all 
literary and classical allusions. I was reminded of this feature of 
his literary career by finding the following in Mr. Klapp’s ioterest- 
ing article in the ‘‘ Classical Department’’ of the JOURNAL for 
May 15: 

‘*T insist upon the class being intimate with the author, and thor- 
oughly familiar with all places, persons, and events which are 
mentioned. The first is accomplished by finding upon the wall- 
map in class every place referred to, and the last two by reference 
to the mavy books on mythology, biography, etc.. with which the 
library of the academy is well stocked ; sometimes I will take a few 
minutes from a recitation to read a passage in an English pet, 
bearing upon the lesson; ¢. g., on Aineid II., 116 sqq., the Iphi- 
genia episode in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Dream of Fair Women”’; or the 
Pyramus and Thisbe scene in ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,”’ on 
Ovid, Metam., 10, 55 sqq ,—and I invariably find an eager interest 
awakened in the boys with the consciousness that stadying their 
Greek and Latin is not all gerund-grinding.’’ 

Any one will find, by dwelling upon this paragraph long enough 
to see the convection and relation of the classical passages referred 
to, how effective such a method of study will prove to be in facili- 


tating recollection not only of the passages themselves, buat in 


giving the reader a better knowledge of the whole scope of the 
context in which each of the passages occurs. This is the best kind 
of mnemonics, as here we have association of ideas that are not friv- 
olous or trivial, not mere symbols, but in themselves instructive and 
valuable accessions to one’s stock of knowledge in different direc- 
tions, closely and compactly related, and ready for use as occasion 
may demand. R. L. PerKons, Boston. 


A SUCCESSFUL SOUTHERN SCHOOL. 


The Hampton Institute is now the proud parent of more than 
one large and successfal colored school in the far South,— 
schools that are promoting the twofold work of educating their 
pupils in manual and intellectual lines, and the public on the 
needs and capacities of the negro population. One of these, at 
Tuskegee, Ala., has reached a wonderful success in the nine years 
since it was founded, and shows what personal labor and devotion 
will do toward the solution of this great question of our time. Mr. 
B_ T. Washington, a young graduate of Hampton, opened his 
school at Taskegee in 1881, in an old charch, with thirty stadents 
and the state appropriation of $2,000 per year. After a year and a 
half he was able, by the growth of the school, to acquire one hun- 
dren acres of land near the town, and to build on it a small school- 
house. The state increased its appropriation to $3,000 annually ; 
the plot of land has been extended to 680 acres, free from all en- 
cumbrances, while the school controls and operates about three 
hundred acres of farm lands several miles away. Fourteen build- 


ings have been erected on it almost entirely by the students, who 
have now increased to 400, with twenty-eight instructors. here is 
not a single white person actively connected with the place. Fruit, 
vegetables, grain, and bees are raised, and most of the food supplies 
of the entire iustitation. It is said that the corn yield this year will 
be about 3,000 bushels. The brick yard, saw and planing mill, 
and blacksmith, carriage, and furniture shops, besides doing the 
work of the institute, have a large local trade; and the students 
have done creditable masonry and plastering inthe town. Alabama 
Hall, a four-story brick building, is regarded as a monument of 
great credit to them. Type-setting is now taught to many young 
men, and book-binding to a number of young women. Women or 
girls are also taught hand, not machine sewing. and housekeeping. 
The property of the school, which is free and clear, is valued at 
$100,000. The running expenses are about $30,000 per annum, 
about $5,000 of which is made by the various industries of the stu- 
dents ; $3,000 is farnished by the state; and about $22,000 is do- 
nated by Northern and Western people. Two sisters, living in 
Boston, give anaually from $6,000 to $7,000. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


RULERS OF THE GERMAN STATES, 


Prussia—King Wilhelm IT. 

Bavaria—King Otto. 

Wartemburg—King Keel I. 

Saxony—King Albert I. 

Baden—Grand Dake Friederick I. 
Mecklenbarg-Schweria—Graod Dake Friedrich Franz IIL. 
Hesse—Grand Dake Ludwig IV. 
Oldenbarg—Grand Dake Peter I. 
Brunswick—Regent, Prince Albrecht. 
Saxe-Weimer—Grand Dake Karl Alexander. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz—Grand Duke Friedrich William [. 
Saxe-Meininger—Dake Georg II. 

Anbalt— Duke Friedrich. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha— Duke Ernst II. 
Saxe-Altenburg—Duke Ernst. 
Waldeck—Princs George Victor. 
Lippe—Prince Waldemar. 
Schwarzbarg-Rudolstadt—Prince Georg. 
Schwarzburg-Sonderschausen—Prince Karl II. 
Renuss-Schleitz—Prince Heinrich XLV. 
Schaumbarg Lippe—Prince Adolf. 


Reuss-Greiz—Prioce Heinrich X XU1.—Jnter- Ocean. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Will some one who knows about the various state summer schools 
inform me regarding any to be held in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
or New Hampshire, where as much practical knowledge for pri- 
mary teaching may be gained as at the Connecticat school at 
Niantic, which I have attended for the last two summers ? 

[This question was sent us without name or post-office address. 
The name should always be given,—not for publication, —whenever 
anom de plume is used, because we prefer to answer all questions 
that are not of general interest by personal letter. | 

The Martha’s Vineyard School and White Mountain School at 
Littleton, N. H., devote much attention to primary teaching. The 
Amherst (Mass.) School, the oldest in the country and one of the 
best, does little with distinctively primary work. The Glens Falls 
School also makes a specialty of primary work.—[ Ep. | 


MAGAZINES IN SCHOOLS. 


You say in a recent issue, ‘‘ The high school without the Century 
Magazine is without excuse in this day of enlightenment.’’ I wish 
to emphasize that statement and to tell you of our pian. 

By means of voluntary contributions of the scholars and others 
interested, we have placed in our library and reading room the 
Century, Atlantic, North American Review, Scribner's, Cosmopoli- 
tan, and Arena, besides various other periodicals of less note. 
These, as books from the library, are loaned to the pupils to take 
to their homes. Any magazine during the month of its issue is to 
be returned to the reading room each morning of school days, but 
later may be retained a longer time. If a teacher suspects that the 
reading of his pupils is pernicious, or at best valueless, he should 
give him something better. We believe that ‘‘ he who has an ordi- 
nary high school education, combined with a taste for good reading, 
is better equipped for the daties of life than the graduate of the 
best college or university in the country without that taste.’ A 
few of our best magazines coming monthly to the hands of our high 
school scholars will be of great aid in developing that taste. 


C. E. STEVENS, Attleboro’, Mass. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is a “‘ boomerang ?”’ 


— How do we come to use the word board in connection with 
directors,—as board of directors, board of trade, ete. ANGLO, 


LADRONE, 


— What is the meaning of ‘‘Sorosis’’ ? Please tell me what 
officers the famous Sorosis of New York has. D. O. 


— To “ Portia’: Originally shoddy was the wool shedded in 


carded and spinning,—the waste, the chaffy portion. 
MIDDLESEX MILLS, 


— To “C. P. K.’’: Appointees to the Military Academy must 
be between 17 and 22 years of age, at least five feet in height, free 
from infirmity, and able to pass a careful examination in the com- 
mon branches. Each cadet must bind himself to serve the United 
States eight years from the time of admission to the academy. 


—I have just read that the “‘ Battle of Trafalgar, like the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, was not won at the place whence it took 
its name.’’ That by mistake the troops ordered to Bunker's Hill 
marched to Breed’s Hill, and there made a stand, is well known; 
the battle was named according to the military order; but how 
about Trafalgar, where Lord Nelson lost his life and won deathless 
honor ? P. C, CoLToON. 


— To ‘‘Chloe”’: In the nick of time. Just at the right mo- 
ment. The allusion is to tallies marked with nicks or notches, 
Shakespeare has ‘*’Tis now the prick of noon,’’ in allasion to the 
custom of pricking tallies with a pin, as they do at Cambridge 
University still. If aman enters chapel just before the doors close, 
he would be just in time to be nicked or pricked, i, e., he would be 
in the nick of time. BRANDON, 

Credit to ‘‘ J. E. W.” 


— To “W. T. C.’’: “ The first full moon on or after the vernal 
equinox’’ in 1876, occurred on Saturday, the Sth, at 2h. 43m., 
a. m. (New York time), yet the following day was not Haster, but 
Palm Sunday. In this instance the rale of the Prayer Book would 
seem to have failed. What perplexes us is, that in 1873, the full 
moon occurred on Satarday morning at 4h. 55m. and the following 
day was Easter, but in 1876, when the exact time of the *‘ change”’ 
was two hours earlier, Easter Day was deferred one week. Oar 
query is as yet without an answer. 


I have a way of making out averages 
which may be helpful. I use the scale of 100 in keeping daily 
record of recitations. Suppose I have the marks for one week, 85, 
90, 95, 96, 80 to find average; add the difference between each 
mark and 100, subtract the result from the sum of the hundreds, 
and divide the remainder by the number of recitations arranged, 
Using the above marks we have 15, 25, 20, 34, 54 subtracted from 
500 = 446 — 5 == SQ average for one week. I know of no shorter 
way of making the average, as it can nearly all be done mentally, 
PAUL EVERARD, Ashland, Mass. 


— To “J. M. W.’’: 


— May I ask throngh ‘‘ Queries ’’ for a solution of this prob- 
lem? A farmer bought two kinds of cloth, one kind at 75 cents a 
yd. and the other at 90 cents, buying twice as many yards of the 
first kind as of thesecond. He paid for the cloth 132 lbs. of butter 
at 40 cents a pound. How many yards of each kind of cloth did 
he buy ? S. J. F. 

To “S. J. F®’: Let 2x = no. yards of first and x = no. yards 
of second. 

Then 75 X 2x + 90 x = 132 X 40 

240 x = 5280 
x == 22 no. yds. in second. 
2x = 44 no. yds. in first. 


W. F. Bz 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Germany's national debt is smaller than that of any other great 
country. In round numbers it is $192,000,000. 

Opium is the hardened juice of the white poppy, a native of Asia, 
but growing extensively in Europe. 

The longest reach of railway without a curve is in South America, 
from Buenos Ayres to the foot of the Andes, a distance of 211 miles. 

French engineers propose ascending the Jungfrau bv a succession 
of slanting roads, formiog 4 zigzag, to a height of 12 O00 feet. 

A remarkable clock has jaat been set up in the municipal library 
of Rouen, France. A single winding keeps it running for fourteen 
years. It was constructed in 1802; underwent alterations in 1816; 
was bought by the city of Rouen in 1838, and has been recently re- 
paired and set going. 

It is seen from the report of the Dominion Department of Indian 
Affairs that the number of Indians in Canada ia 121,520. Ontario 
has 17,752; Quebec, 13,500; Nova Scotia, 2,059; New Brunswick, 
1,574; Prioce Edward Island, 314; Manitoba and Northwest Ter- 
ritories, 24,522. 

It is dificult for us to conceive the Sahara as having been a splen- 
didly watered and richly productive region, yet there is proof that 
it was once so. Among the many interesting statements made by 
Colovel Flatters of England, who in 1871 made a preliminary study 
of Eastern Sahara with a view of building a railway through Tim- 
buctoo to Soudan, is that the desert is traversed by many mountain 
chains, which are intersected by the beds of ancient rivers, and 
everywhere in these valleys an abundance of water is found not far 
below the surface. 3 

MILES OF VARIOUS NATIONS, 
Irish mile, 2,240 yds. Flemish mile, 6,869 yda. 
Swiss mile, 9,153 yds. Vienna post-mile, 8,296 yds. 
Italian mile, 1,766 yds. Roman mile, 1.628 or 2,025 yds. 
Scotch mile, 1,984 yds. Werst mile, 1,167 or 2.337 yds. 
Tuscan mile, 1,808 yds. Dateh and Persian mile. 6,480 yds. 
German mile, 8,106 yds. Swedish and Danish m. , 7,341.5 yds. 
Arabian mile, 2,143 yds. English and American m., 1,760 yda 


Turkish mile, 1,826 yds. — Exchange, 
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ARRANGEMENTS for Saratoga are progressing finely. 


Ir will cost but $31.50 from Boston to*®St. Paul and 
return. 


“A. B.C.” is the popular designation of the American 
Book Company. 


Harrerk Broruers of New York have sold and trans- 
ferred their entire schoolbook list to the recently organ- 
ized American Book Company. 


Tuk illustrated article upon Sewing in San Francisco, 
in our issue of May 1, 1890, has attracted universal at- 
tention, especially from non-educational exchanges. 


Surr. L. W. Day of Cleveland has been reélected 
unanimously and enthusiastically, an experience not often 
enjoyed by the head of the educational department of 
Cleveland. 


Tue National Union of Teachers in England closed 
the year 1889 with 340 associations of 14,809 members, 
an increase of 456 Their contributions to charities 
amounted to nearly $50,000. 


Cot. N. W. Biyeuam presented a fine flag to the 
Somerville school named for him, and we publish in an- 
other column an article from his pen, which is the sub- 
stance of his presentation address. 


In printing the “ Course of Study in Normal Schools”’ 
as adopted by the New England Normal School Teachers’ 
Association recently, the compositor made us say “ nor- 
mal” dexterity when it should have been “ manual” 
dexterity. 


THE retirement of Supt. H. S. Jones of Erie, Pa., after 
thirty years of distinguished service, has created an ex- 
citement rarely witnessed in that state. The local paper 
asserts that nine tenths of the people in Erie are outraged 
by this action of “ small bore politicians.” 


Purits of the public schools off New York State are 
voting for a state flower. In New York City 122,995 
pupils voted. The goldenred received 26,120 votes ; the 
rose, 22,437; the violet and daisy were next in order. 
The state as a whole has not been heard from. 


Tue article by Washington Gladden in this number is 
the most satisfactory treatment of this unsatisfactory sub- 
ject we have anywhere seen. It should be read in every 
grammar school, high school, academy, and seminary in 
the land. It should furnish a topic for many wholesome 
talks to boys and girls about their reading. 


Hicuiy CrepitasLe.—The most significant testimony 
to the spirit of our professional zeal which Dr. J. G. 
Fitch has paid the teachers of this country in his Notes 
on American Schools is where he says, that in the annals 
of the oldest educational association, the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, now sixty years of age, he failed to 


question of the payment of the teacher or his pecuniary 
or professional interest. 


EpvoaTionaL Lectures.—Dr. Herbert B. Adams of 
Johns Hopkins University recently gave a course of lec- 
tures before the Public School Teachers’ Association of 
Baltimore, at the Academy of Music, upon ‘The Higher 
Education of the People in England and America.” 
His subjects were: “Pioneers in Popular Education,” 
“ University Extension in England,” “ University Exten- 
sion in America.” Before the same association Supt. W. 
B. Powell of Washington has given a course of lectures 
upon “ Forms and Units of Government.” The subjects 
were “Government Considered,” ‘ Forms of Govern- 
ment,” “ Units of Government,” ‘‘ Superimposed Units,” 
“ Differentiation,” and “ History and Growth.” 


Supt. Ira G. Horrr, Cauirornia. — Upon another 
page we present a portrait of the superintendent of public 
instruction of California. Hr. Hoitt has placed himself 
in the forefront of the effective educational forces of the 
day. There have been few men who have planned more 
sensible reforms in educational administration than he, 
and few have accomplished that which they have planned 
so uniformly and completely. He has great capacity for 
hard work, riding farther, talking and writing more, and 
visiting more schools, than would be possible for most 
men. He has business elements with which few are 
gifted. He knows what is being done in every depart- 
ment of education in every other state; wherein his state 
is strong and weak; and is always planning for the 
strengthening of the weak places. He is specially fortu- 
nate in having as his deputy, Mrs. Hoitt, a woman of rare 
talent and tact for office work and direction. 


Teacuers’ Luncars.—A large number of schools in 
the cities throughout the country have adopted the 
‘“‘school lunch coiperative plan.” We should say that 
the number of teachers thus lunching had doubled the 
past year. The plan of which we have heard most fre- 
quently is something like this: The janitor furnishes tea, 
coffee, or cocoa, or hot water for the making of these. 
One teacher superintends the arrangements each day, 
every teacher bringing her own lunch. The dishes are 
cared for by the janitor’s wife. Sometimes a hot soup or 
chowder is provided daily by the janitor’s wife, or by 
some neighboring boarding-house mistress. Often one 
warm dish is provided each day, after a bill of fare of 
this order: Monday, fish; Tuesday, baked beans; 
Wednesday, a roast ; Thursday, hot corned beef ; Friday, 
chowder. The expense is slight, and the plan has in 
many cases proved most satisfactory. 


Tue Reapvinc Crrcie.—Iowa has aroused itself ear- 
nestly and sensibly on the reading circle idea. Superin- 
tendent Sabin is the official head, and C. F. Saylor the 
state manager of a system that aims to include the teach- 
ers of every county in local circles for pedagogical read- 
ing. The good sense manifested by the organizers of the 
scheme can be readily seen by the recommendation that 
before entering upon this work teachers should review the 


professional books already used. The first year’s read- 


find in all the topics of discussion one which touches the | 


ing is to be divided between the theory and practice of 
teaching and biographical literature. The book around 
which all their professional reading is to center is Payne's 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, prior to reading which 
they are to familiarize themselves with the biography of 
the author. A portion of every annual meeting of nor- 
mal institutes is to be given to lessons upon the books to 
be read the coming year. Manager Saylor, in his circu- 
lar letter of advice and counsel, suggests that there be a 
county teachers’ library, open all day on each Saturday, 
and that a meeting be held at this library on Saturdays. 
All matters should be informal ; members should be 
seated around a large table. No restrictions should be 
made about referring to books, manuscripts, or notebooks. 
“The great object is to get the teachers to reading, and 
then give them such aids as will help them properly to 
digest what they read.” 


Fconomy anp Beauty.—The new high schoolhouse 
at Norwood, Mass., which was dedicated last week, is the 
every-way-most-complete building for its purpose and for 
the money we have seen. For less than $15,000 there is 
a building, with a large schoolroom hall, a large cheery 
hallway ; large, well-lighted and ventilated dressing- 
rooms ; three fine recitation-rooms; a comfortable and 
convenient teachers’ room; a remarkably well-arranged 
cabinet-room, with the most approved cases and glass en- 
cased shelves; a laboratory for individual experiments, 
with heat, water, drawer and closet for each member of 
the class ; as many closets as a modern dwelling-house, so 
that the classrooms need never contain needless material, 
and the maps, charts, globes, and apparatus need not be 
exposed to light and dust when not needed ; most gener- 
ous genuine slate blackboards ; abundance of light upon 
the left of the pupils, and only there; ventilation that will 
never require the opening of windows ; the neatest and 
most durable of trimmings; simple but ornamental gas 
fixtures ; the latest improvements in bookcases; and best 
of all, a good supply of reference books. 

Norwood is one of the younger towns of the state, with 
an unusual proportion of men of wealth and large public 
spirit, broad-minded and far-sighted, who appreciate the 
day in which they live and the part that good educational 
advantages play in the prosperity of a town. There is in 
this case proof that a small appropriation well admin- 
istered can furnish everything needed, even in a luxuriant 
way, for a small town, educationally. 


MANUAL TRAINING NOMENCLATURE. 


The Committee on “ Nomenclature and the Classific:- 
tion of Manual Training Work” is to report at the St. 
Paul meeting. This committee, of which C. M. Wood- 
ward of St. Louis is chairman, is ons of the most satis- 
factory that could have been selected for such a purpose. 
Other members of the committee are: Prof. O. H. Land- 
reth, Nashville, Tenn. ; Dr. H. H. Belfield, Chicago, III. ; 
Prin. N. M. Anderson, Cleveland, O.; Prin. Wm. L. 
Sayre, Philadelphia, Pa.; Major John D, Ford, Balti- 
more, Md. ; Prin. Geo. S. Mills, Toledo, O. ; Supt. J. D. 
Crawford, Tidioute, Pa.; Supt. S. T. Dutton, New 
Haven, Conn. ; Prin. Henry P. O'Neil, New York City ; 
Prof. H. F. A. Kleinschmidt, Lake City, Fla.; Prin. C. 
A. Bennett, St. Paul, Minn. 

The variation in the use of mechanical terms in differ- 
ent parts of the country makes any description of work 
in one city unintelligible in another. “Blind” and “ se 
cret,” “ forging ” and “ blacksmithing,” “ wood-working ” 
and “‘ carpentry” have meant the same thing. A prefer- 
ence will be expressed in all such cases. Words are to be 
coined, as, for instance, words that shall distinguish between 
metal work with and without heat. Such questions as the 
following will be considered: Ought experimental work 
in chemistry, physics, and dynamics to be styled manual 
training? Can manual training be limited to teachiog 
and learning the use of tools and materials ; the methods 
of working materials ; the construction and use of shop 
drawing when the mastery of tools, materials, and meth- 
ods is the immediate end in view ? 

More attention, however, will be given to the classifi- 
cation of work, especially as relates to grammar gra‘es- 
Should any regular shop-work except in wood be intr’ 


duced into the grammar grades ? Should this wood-work 
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include more than joinery and wood-carving? What is 
the lowest grade which can profitably undertake regular 
shop-work in wood? How long should the shop lessons 
be, and how many lessons per week? Can edge tools, 
other than knives and scissors, be put into pupils’ hands 
in regular schoolrooms? Is it ever wise to attempt to 
give class instruction in wood-turning on lathes driven by 
foot? Is it not better on the whole to wait till power can 
be introduce? Are there any whittling exercises which 
have enough ia them to justify their introduction into the 
schoolroom ? Should pupils be encouraged to try to learn 
the use of such tools as they can get at home, without in- 
struction ? Should pupils make their drawings for a shop 
exercise before or after they have seen the teacher exe- 
cute the exercise itself ? 

What are the limiting sizes of shop divisions for the 
different grades? Should the work in every shop cul- 
minate in a project suited to the shop? Should forges 
have “ power” blasts, or are “hand” blasts eqnally 
good? Is it wise to teach pupils to treat one kind of ma- 
terial as though it were a different material? For in- 
stance, should clay be used as though it were wood ; or 
wood as though it were iron? Should we not discour- 
age all attempts to teach joinery by the use of paper, 
cardboard, and thin slips or sheets of wood? Would it 
not be well if in every grammar school provision were 
made for instructiou in wood-work for all boys over four- 
teen years of age, irrespective of their standing in book 
studies ? 

Should not similar provision be made for laboratory 
work on the part of girls in the principles and general pro- 
cesses of the kitchen and the sewing-room? Should not 
girls be taught all the general drafting that is taught to 
boys, and enough shop-work to enable them to appreciate 
detail drawings ? 


“A SORRY SCRAMBLE.” 

The New York Evening Post denounces with its keen- 
est satire the use that is being made of the schools in the 
balloting scheme.- It bases its attack upov the offer of a 
Chicago Sunday paper to send “the two most popular 
lady teachers” to Europe, which led a dry goods firm to 
offer the successful women any garment they may select, 
or to make for them elegant steamer wraps; a local life 
insurance company’s agent to offer each of them a 
$5,000 life insurance policy, good for a year; and a 
jewelry firm to offer the third teacher in the race “a 
splendid gold watch and chain, valued at $200.” 

There was much interest in the “‘ diamonds for teachers,” 
in Chicago, and in the piano contest in Boston and vicinity ; 
but when it was seen how much it would cost the friends 
of the teachers, there were multitudes who said at once 
that it was in the interest of the papers, and not in the 
interest of the teachers. There were teachers for whom 
from $400 to $700 had been expended who did not get the 
piano. From $5,000 to $7,000 of the money of the 
friends of the teachers was paid out for papers on which to 
vote for the piano, and only one teacher received it. 
From ten to fifteen times the cost of the piano was paid 
for it, and at least nine pianos were paid for by the friends 
of teachers who did not receive anything but a little free 
advertising. 

The Evening Post is very severe, as the following 
extract will show. We print it that teachers may know 
how it looks to one editor at least : 

It might be taken for granted that members of a learned pro- 
fession—the instructors of children in taste and morals and the 
best of all that is thought and said in the world—would look with 
disgust apon these proposals, and at any rate that they would refrain 
from taking any part in a competition like this. Bat in fact such 
reserve and self-respect seem to be entirely wanting, and the teach- 
ers are “all agog to dash through thick and thin,’’ adopting almost 
all imaginable methods of electioneering. Since the voting is not 
limited to the inbabitants of their city, the way is open to solicit 
votes from any friends or acquaintances, even thousands of miles 
away, and these solicitations are now being carried by mail to all 
parts of the country, some of them now lying on oar desk. The 
leading candidates are buying up votes by thousands and laying 
them away to be produced at the last moment of the canvass. Even 
principals of the schools are thus engaged, appealing to parents and 
friends of their pupils and employing the familiar methods of ward 
politics te increase their chances of success; using official influence 
over their subordinates and the servants of the schools, and organ- 
izing bands of “ workers’’ to bring them in at the head of the poll. 
And meanwhile, of course, their proper business ig neglected, the 
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work of instruction is' practically’at a standstill, and the whole 
school system is given over to a feverish scramble after these petty 
prizes, which in the end can be gained only by two or three persons. 

All this seems incredible, but is literally true. And what a spec- 
tacle it is for any intelligent observer! At the last meeting of su- 
perintendents in this city the usual resolution began as follows : 

“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to do all in our power to 
aid in promoting the firm and permanent establishment of the com- 
mon-school system in all sections of the republic, with a view to 
overcome illiteracy and to make loyalty and intelligence a universal 
and national blessing.”’ 

Ia view of the selfish and vulgar contest at present raging among 
the thousands of the teachers in the schools of one of our largest 
cities, with all the influences of all the corrupt practices of the worst 
kind of “ politics,’ the words above quoted have not the force which 
was intended to be put intothem. On the contrary, thoughtfal citizens 
may well begin to consider the power for evil which may be exerted 
through the public schools all over the land. It isto be observed 
that, in view of such facts as these, any argument for woman suf- 
frage based on the assertion that it would purify our elections falls 
to the ground—as the French would say—“ stiff dead.”’ 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Chautauqua Teacher's Retreat, July 7. 

Amherst (Mass.) Summer School, July 7. 

Glens Falls (N. Y.) Summer School, July 19. 

Daluth Summer School of Languagee, July 8. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 

Boston School of Oratory, summer term, July 7. 

Indiana (Peon. ) Summer School of Methods, July 7. 

Berlitz Summer School of Languages, Asbury Park, N. J. 

White Mountain Summer School, Littleton, N. H., July 9. 

Summer School of Chemistry, University of Michigan, July 7. 

Grimsby Park (Ontario) Summer School of Elocution, July 7. 

Bay View (Mich.) Assembly and Summer University, Jaly 16. 

Sauveur Sammer School of Languages, Burlington, Vt., July 9. 

Emerson’s College of Oratory, summer term, Martha’s Vineyard, 
July 14. 

James E. Thomas, English High School, Boston, will conduct a 
party to St. Paul. 

Pennsylvania Summer School of Methods, Wilkesbarre, July ; 
Altoona, August. 

The Hyde School, S. C. Stone, principal, exhibited first-class 
work in sewing and cooking, last week. 

Supt. G. I. Aldrich of Quincy succeeds Gen. F. A. Walker on 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind, Boston, will hold com- 
mencement exercises in Tremont Temple, Jane 3, 3 o'clock. 
July 7-10, Saratoga, American Institute of Instruction. 
company; fine program; light expense; a grand good time. 

The Society of the Army of the Potomac meets at Portland, 
Me., July 3 and 4, with Gen. F. A. Walker as the orator of the 
occasion. 

Interstate Summer Schools, Columbus and Jefferson, O.; De- 
troit and Grand Kapids, Mich.; Ashville, N. C.; Edinboro and 
Pottsville, Pa. 

The Brimmer School alumni rallied in force at the flag raising 
last Wednesday. Prin. Q. E. Dickerman made it a ‘‘ Visitation 
afternoon’’ as well. 

Mies Clarabel Gilman, a pupil of Professor Hyatt and Professor 
Goodale, will teach as a specialist in zoGlogy and botany in differ- 
ent institutions and with private pupils next year. 

** Course of Study in Geography and Arithmetic” is to be dis- 
cussed by the New England Superintendents’ Association, at their 
meeting, School Committee Rooms, Boston, June 6. 

About 1,600 trees and shrubs were planted at Hannibal, Mo, 
Arbor Day and the week following, by the school children, or 
through their inflaence. Superintendent MeCartney is to be con- 
gratulated on this result of his work. 

In the death of Hon. Howard A. Moses, for ten years prom- 
inent in the clerical department of the office of superintendent of 
public instruction, California, Supt. Ira G. Hoitt has lost a val- 
ued associate and the cause of education a faithful friend. 

The Boston School of Expression, Dr. Curry principal, has es- 
sayed work in art rarely attempted and never better rendered. 
It has held a series of recitals in which all the pupils have at differ- 
ent times presented unfamiliar selections from the great masters, 
and this has been done with high art and great power. 

The Normal Summer Music School for teachers will hold a two 
weeks’ session at the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, 
beginning Monday, July 21. The teachers are Dr. Luther W. 
Mason, Prof. F. E. Chapman, G, A. Veazie, Bernard O’ Donnell, 
Frederick Zachtmann, O. B. Brown, Margaret Boasberg, and 
George C. Young. 

The Boone (Iowa) High School made a grand success of its com- 
bination celebration of Grant's birthday and the flag presentation. 
The program was one of the best we have seen; the mottoes 


were as follows: 


‘The free school is the promoter of that intelligence which is to 
preserve us as a free nation.”’—U. S. Grant. 
‘** Habits formed in early life and early education press upon us 
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as we grow older.’’—U. 8. Grant. 
Pres. Thomas J. Gray, for six years at the head of the St. Clond 
(Minn. ) State Normal School, hag resigned, to the regret of those 


interested in the welfare of the school. He is one of the strong 
men of the Northwest educationally. A close student, a man of 
fine executive and administrative qualities, in the prime of life, 
with a pleasing personality, he retires from his work that he may 
have an opportunity to broaden his field of labor. He was a born 
superintendent, and his training fitted him admirably for the best of 
leadership in such work. 
A recent number of the Chicago Sunday Inter-Ocean published 
an account of the Marquette, ‘‘a perfect type of Chicago’s ad- 
mirable public school buildings, within whose walls is an atmosphere 
of purity and refinement, and every known appliance for the pro- 
motion of health and comfort.’’ This sketch contains a portrait of 
Prin. Frank B. Williams, who has been in the employ of the school 
board for twenty-one years, organizing in that time three new 
schools. It is farther illustrated with five cuts. This building has 
cost $75,000 and has 810 seats in the grammar department and 955 
in the primary. 

W. A. Wilde, Malden, Mass., was for many years a teacher, for 
a few years represented Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. in New 
England, was afterward the head of the well-known stationery and 
publishing house of W. A. Wilde & Co., 1 Cornhill, and of later 
years has published a few select but widely used books. Last week 
a beautifal Memorial Pablic Library building was dedicated at 
Acton, the land, building, and well-filled shelves all being given by 
Mr. Wilde to his nativetown. The gift was as hearty as it was gen- 
erous. Governor Brackett, ex-Governor Long, and the donor made 
the addresses of the occasion. Several hundred personal friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilde went by special train, while hundreds of the 
non-resident sons and daughters of the town came to unite with the 
neighboring towns in one of the pleasantest dedicatory celebrations 
we ever enjoyed. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 
A reckless and wicked young Mr. 
Once met a dear girl and he Kr. 
He said : Of a'l Birs, 
The sweetest is Krs.’’ 
You’re shocked ; but the girl was his Sr. 


** We meet but to part,’’ as the comb said to the brush. 
Subject to fits of abstraction—The pickpocket. 


ON A FISHING EXCURSION, 

Laphson—‘‘ Have you got the lunch and the whiskey all right ?”’ 

Smiles —‘* Yes, here in the basket.’’ 

Laphson—‘‘ And the cigars ? ’’ 

Smiles—‘* Yer.” 

Laphson—** And the hooks and lines, and bait ?’’ 

Smiles—‘* Great Scott ! I forgot all about that.’’ 

Laphson—** Well, never mind ; I guess we’ll have to do the best 
we can without them.”’ 

TO BE HEARD THIS SUMMER, 

Absent-minded bather (to friend who is up to his neck in water) — 

** Hello, Laphson! I’m glad to see you. Won’t yousit down ?”’ 
IN VAIN. 

Smith—‘' You have been pretty successful in gold mining, 
haven’t you, Brown ?”’ 

Brown—*' Yes, and yet most of my searching for gold has been 
in vein.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Blest are the dead ; their work is done ; 
Ours broadens with each rising sun ; 
Heaven make us brave and true as they 
Who sleep in peace, the Blue and Gray. 


— Stanley’s book will at once be translated into six foreign 
languages. 

— Greenland has a newspaper, and the Faroe Islands a monthly 
magazine. 

— John Vance Cheney, the poet, is librarian of the San Francisco 
Free Public Library. 

— Shakespeare’s birthplace has been visited by about 20,000 
people the past year. 

— William Winter is preparing, for the Dunlap Society, a me- 
morial volume of John Gilbert. 

— Report has it that Ouida and Patti have earned more that any 
other two women of the century. 

— One of Mexico’s latest biographical lista records about 12,000 
volumes by 3,000 native Mexican authors. 

— Miss Dorothy Tennant, Henry M. Stanley’s fiancée, is the 
subject of Millais’ famous picture, “ Yes or No.”’ 

— According to Browning’s wisb, the majority of the manuscripts 
of his poems will be given to Baliol College, Oxford, England. 

—‘* What did God create ?’’ asked a Sunday school teacher of a 
little gir), and the little girl answered, “ The earth, the sun, the moon, 
the stars,—and stripes.’’ 

— Hiram Powers’ studio, in Florence, remains just as he left it. 
His son, Nicholas Longworth Powers, is at work there, and is meet- 
ing with success. 

— A friend recently asked Charles. Dudley Warner to write his 
name in a copy of My Summer in a Garden. Mr. Warner complied, 
and added, “If you follow the precepts of this treatise on morals 
you may never be a gardener, but you may get to heaven.”’ 

— Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, the newly-elected president 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, is a woman of fine 
executive ability. She was a teacher before her marriage with Rev. 
Dr. Wm. B. Brown of New Jersey, wha, byithe way, is 4 brother of 


Rev, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
yp of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
co.ton of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the ] 


A Comptete Atcrpra. To accompany Ray’s Series of 
Mathematics. By George W. Smith, Woodward High School. 
Cincinnati,O. 358 pp. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg, & Co. 
There is evidence daily that there is little respect for time-honored 

customs in the making of school books. The ‘‘ new order”’ has 

shattered the old, and conformity not to tradition but to needs and 
good sense is now sought and secured. Every branch in learning 
has felt this change, and the newer textbooks are built on lines that 
must gratify those who are leading in the crusade for better appli- 
ances in instruction. Probably algebra and geometry have been as 
slow to swing into line as any textbooks, but every new book in 
these studies gives evidences of breaking away from the methods 
that have served for years. In the book before us we have an alge- 
bra that approaches nearest to our ideal textbook in this branch of 

study. There are decided innovations in the arrangement, and a 

fresbness in development and construction that demands recognition 

and admiration. The subjects are most carefully graded, and every 
principle is so fally explained and profusely illustrated by examples 

that the book can be used by stadents who are without the aid of a 

teacher. 

Equations are introduced at the outset, and following them in a 
logical sequence come chapters on Negative Numbers, Negative 
Values, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Involution, Division, 
Evolution, Siroultaneous Equations of the First Degree, Elementary 
Quadratics, Factoring, Common Factors and Multiples, Fractions, 
etc. This will serve to show the steps of development and the rel- 
ative importance of the different subjects, as considered by the 
author. The problems under each exercise are numerous, for the 
most part new, and puzzles are rigorously excluded. Every teacher 
of algebra will want to have this book, and its use in the classroom 
would go far toward making this study attractive and easily un- 
derstood. 


By Henry Wood, Author of “ Nat- 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 


Epwarkp Bourton. 
ural Law ia the Business World.’’ 
299 pp., 7¢x5. Price, $1.25. 
This is not a conventional novel. [ts lines of construction are 

far superior to that. It gives out less of the realistic and more of 

the idealistic than the hard driven pens of story writers are wont to 
supply. Edward Burton has a distinctive personality, and his life 
means something to other lives Systems and doctrines find their 
only expression in character. The tone of the narrative is pare, 
almost sacred, optimistic, too, as the lark that sings at heaven’s 
gate. Moreover, the book is as stanchly American as the Constita- 
tion. Its reading will leave in the memory something altogether 
worthy, and all the happier for the reader will it be if associated 
with the delights of summer time. 
‘* Be like the bird that halting in her flight 

A while on spray too slight, 

Feels it give way beneath her, and yet sings, 

Knowing that she bath wings.” 


Corats AND CoraL Istanps. By James D. Dana, 
LL.D. Third Edition, with Revisions, new Maps and Colored 
Plates. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 440 pp., 91x 6, top 
gilt. Price, $5.00. 

A popular account of corals and coral islands, in which dry de- 
tails and technicalities have been so far avoided as conld be done 
without a sacrifice of scientific precision and fullness of information. 
The author, who is professor of geology and mineralogy in Yale 
College, accompanied the Wilkes Exploring Expedition around the 
world, 1858—1842, having great opportunities for specific investi- 
gation, as shown by his well-known report. Several months were 
spent among the coral islands of the South Pacific. A complete 
account of the Florida Keys is given; and Profeasor Dana now 
excites and now gratifies a keen interest in these little ‘‘ toilers of 
the sea,’’ the polyp family. 

He quotes and compares the views of such investigators as Dar- 
win and Agassiz, but holds to his personal, individual opinions, as 
becomes a man of his scientific profundity and rich experience. 
Incidentally other matters are brought in, and the reader catches 
glimpses of wondrous fish, birds, and vegetation. Many of the 
illustrations, showing the links between the natural kingdoms, are 
exceedingly fascinating. 


Tue Master or THE Magicians. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 323 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.25. 

These collaborated pages lay no claim to being an archwological 
treatise, or anything but a novel. Even Biblical chronology is not 
strictly followed. The authors could well dispense with any calen. 
dar except what is adjustable to purposes of art. Whatever of fact 
they contain is good, and whatever of fiction,—is good, likewise. 
Myth was to the ancients what history is to the moderns; it fur- 
nishes a ready and a warrantable resource to the romancer dealing 
with the transition period; and notably in this instance has aided 
in perfecting a narrative that, while interesting, has its instructive 
side. Some scenes will well compare with the chariot race in Ben 
Hur ; and taken altogether, The Master of the Magicians will have 
a place among the best results of the mutual stimulation which is 
going on between archwology and literature,—the spade in Assyria 
and the pen in America. 


oF DARWINISM AND OrGanic Evo.uTion. 
y J. Y. Bergen, Jr. and Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 260 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.25. “ 

It is mot often that a husband and wife work together so suc- 
cessfully in a literary and scientific effort as do Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
gen. The pages of the JouURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMER. 
ICAN TEACHER have for the past six years given abundant proof 
of this taste for research, skill in observation, faithfulness in re- 
cording, discrimination in judgment, and literary art in expressing 
the results of their study and thought. This volume, the rewrit- 
ing < a former upon the Development Theory, is easily their best 
wor 


MerHop or Paysicat By 
win eckley. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Wm. C. B 
152 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. _— 
Syndismiology is what the author, a mechanical engineer and 
medical student, styles his system of developing muscle and beauti- 
fying the form by breathing, standing, and walking. He believes 
every one has a capacity for muscular strength double that he act- 
ually uses, and that if the world could be brought up to syndismiol- 
ogy, men would be healthier, women more beautiful, and all hap- 
pier; indeed, he would have America rival Greece in the statue- 


ing business. He does not believe there is occasion .or undue 
wom sacrifice of appetite, and gymnastic drudgery. He is a 
student in the Long Island Medical College, is English born, and 
his enthusiasm for his art has fruited from the success of his own 
efforts in producing a vigorous, healthy man out of a sickly boy so 
frail that he was not allowed to learn to read or write till after 
eighteen years of age. As may be well imagined from this intro- 
duction, the book is thoroughly original. The author gives much 
attention to the method of carrying the body. He would have the 
eyes, sternum, and toes in line; the back of the neck, the shoulders, 
and elbows in line with the instep and middle of the leg. His 
philosophy is simple, and the practice based upon it is easily secured. 


Tue Srorres or THE THREE Bureuars. By Frank R. 
Stockton, Author of ‘What Might Have been Expected. 
‘“The Great War Syndicate,” etc. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. 159 pp. 7x5. Price, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. ; 
As in duty bound, we caution readers against venturing upon this 

burglarious yaro by the light of a stadent’s lamp, or anything short 

of a hundred candle power that shall pour illumination into every 
cornerof theroom. Better adjuncts would be the open sualight and 

unrestricted chance for flight should an over-wrought imagination im- 

pel onein that direction. Only those who have sat at the feet of J ales 

Verne and of the author of She, can form an idea of these experi- 

ences of a burglar trio, as recounted by themselves, and Mr. Stock- 

ton. There is a thread of story on which these are hung,—not the 
burglars but their exploits,—and where esomeness stands aside, 
the drollery is no less irresistible, For sale by Little, Brown, 

& Company. 

Maxron Grawam ; or, “ Higher than Happiness.” By 
Meta Lander, Author of “‘ Light on the Dark River,’’ ete. Bos- 
ton: Lee and Shepard. 486 pp., 74¢ x54. Price, $1.50. 

A book of aterling worth; a story, but not an idle tale. Itisa 
twice-told tale in the sense of being herewith sent out as a revised 
edition of the popular ‘‘ Marion Graham,”’ for which there has been 
a constant demand for years. The author’s idea has been to bring 
her work into closer touch with modern thinking and feeling with- 
out impairing the unity of the uarrative, and with no change ip 
the central idea that the great law of love and service is among the 
eternal verities, and that with service is inseparably interwoven self- 
sacrifice. This is a book to ‘‘ counsel and comfort any struggling, 
sorrowing heart, to awaken aspirations after whet is nobler than 
present gratification,—what is higher and sweeter that even the 
purest earthly happiness.’? Tothe author's earnest wish exp 
in the dedication, the reviewer adds as sincere a good speed. 


Tates or New Enoauanp. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffiin, & Co. 276 pp.. 7x5. Price, $1. 
This collection of short stories, by a writer whose acknowledged 

forte lies in delineation of New England character and scenes, 
forms a very presentable issue in the publishers’ Aldine Series. 
The titles are: ‘‘ Misa Tempy’s Watchers,’’ ‘‘The Dualham 
Ladies,’ An Only Son,’’ ‘‘ Marsh Rosemary,’’ ‘‘A White 
Heron,”’ ‘* Law Lane,’’ *‘ A Lost Lover,” and ‘* The Courting of 
Sister Wisby.’’ A true atmosphere of home pervades these lifelike 
tales, no one of which will detain the reader long,—in truth that is 
their fault, if fault they have. Ifto such as are en rapport with 
magazine literature they prove twice-told tales, they will neverthe- 
lees be attracted to them in this trim sheaf, convenient for recre- 
ation hours. 

Rev. the most brilliant of New 
Charch authors, tells Why I Became a New Churchman, in a volame 
of 126 pages (7x4¢), published by the American New Church 
Tract Society, Philadelphia (25 cents). This is the best presenta- 
tion in brief of the New Church idea that we have seen. No man 
could bave done this work more satisfactorily from the standpoint 
of the non-Swedenborgian reader, as none could have done it better 
from the standpoint of a disciple of the faith. 


A PICTURE gem of the season is Blossom, an aquarelle 
from that emporium of things beautiful, the publishing house of 
F. A. Stokes & Brother, New York. Fourteen inches by ten, 
with map in complemental color or in white boss¢, it makes a very 
desirable piece for framing. Beneath a wide-branching tree laden 
with bloom, appear a group of little children intent upon a dead 
bird lying on the tender grass, with crimson breast to the sky it 
will visit no more. A dog sits by with remorseful looks, as if con- 
vieted of bringing sorrow into this elysian. The grieved surprise 
of the children, who have been drawn from their play, and the 
sadden shame of their dumb playmate whose sport has ended in 
calamity, are at once touching and comic. This picture is for sale 
by the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, at $1.00. 


In the Clarendon Press Series, Oxford, England, is 
brought out A Primer of Phonetics, by Henry Sweet, M.A.. of 
Balliol College. The importance of phonetics as the foundation of 
all study of language is generally recognized. Without phonetics 
the study of scientific philology degenerates into a mere mechanical 
enumeration of letter changes. If the struggle for reforming our 
system of studying modern languages is to meet with any success, 
it must be on the basis of a training in general phonetics, imply- 
ing yet another foundation,—that of*a thorough practical study of 
the pronunciation and elocution of our own language. The intro- 
ductory pages of this sterling manual are pointedly significant. 
These are followed by an analysis of speech; vowels and conso- 
of synthesis; English, French, 

rman, Latin, and Greek sou ively; with li - 
vg Tespectively ; ist of sym 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Beatrice ; | H. Ryder Haggard ; —- The Captain of the Janizaries; 


by James M. Ludlow.— Youma; by Lafcadio Hearn.— 
liest Youth; by Tasma. New York. Harper & Bros. In Her Ear 


Reasons Why and What to Say in Explainin 1 : 
Rowell; price, 75 cents. Chieage- A. 
Base ll; by John Montgomery Ward; price, 25 cents.—My 


Country: A Fourth of July Exercise; b " ; 
15 cents. Philadelphia: The Penn Pub poten, 


eorge Pellew; price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 


Midnight Talks at the Club; by Amos K. : 

on: Fords, Howard Hulbert: K. Fiske; price, $1.00. New 
e Bes za an Plays; ted by William Roscoe : 

akes e’s Macbeth; with notes by K. ; 

New Yor Macmillan & y K. Deighton; price, 50 cents. 
ow member History ; irgin : 

Philadelphia’. Lipptacort Go. ia Conser Shaffer ; price, $1.00. 
nnowe NES ; ra D. ; : 

tow & Main. y price, 35 cents. New York: 
e Century Dictionary—Vol. III. New York: The \. 

A Short History ef Mexico; by Arthur Howard Noes 
——Russia, its People and its Literature; translated by Fanny Hale 
Gardiner; price, $1.26.——A Foreign Match; by Madame Bigot; price, 
$1 Winter Holiday in Summer Lands; by Julia Newell Jack- 


son; price, $1.25.——Raphael; from F 
Chicago: &. & Lamartine; price, $1.00. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


NOTES. 


Amherst College Commencement, June 22-28. 
The University of Michigan has received from the state, in all, 
$1,465,200. 


The University of Kansas has received from the legislature in 
twenty years $610,585. 

In 1813 Union College was authorized to conduct a lottery for the 
raising of $200,000. 

The income of Cambridge University (Eng.), in the year 1887, 
was £346,550, or about $1,700,000. 

The University of Pennsylvania is the outgrowth of the grammar 
school instituted by Wm. Penn in 1697. 

The friends of Cornell regret exceedingly the recent decision 
by which she cannot receive a large Fisk legacy. 

Colorado sustains three state collegiate institutions, —the Uni- 
versity at Boulder, the Agricultural College at Fort Collins. and the 
School of Mines at Golden. 

John Harvard, theson of Robert and Katheriae (Rogers) Harvard, 
was born in Southwalk, London, Nov. 29, 1607, and graduated from 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge in 1831. He was a dissenting clergy- 
map, and came to America in 1637. 

The Worcester Polytechnic Institute has a special magnetic labo- 
ratory for the more delicate electrical experiments, and has also 
arranged with the Worcester Electric Light Company for practical 
work as well as observation and experiment for the students of elec- 
trical engineering. They will thus have the privilege of dealing 
with the largest and best machinery. 

The elective system. is growing at Yale University, as is shown by 
the Prospectus. Twenty new courses have been added this year, 
and some of the old courses are . Profesor Ladd offers a 
new course in the theory and practice of pedagogics; a school of 
political economy is formed for those seniors who desire to me‘e 
this their chief study during the year. New ccurses are offered in 
Jurisprudence, American History, History of Eurcpe from 1400 to 
1648, Analytical Study of the French Contemporary Poets, aad 
Middle High German. In the study of English Literature are the 
most striking advances. The number of courses in this department 
has been increased from fear to thirteen, and embraces all phases 
of the subject, from mediaeval literature to that of the nineteeth 


reased | century. 


The students of the University of imichigan are divided among 
the states and foreign countries as follows: Michigan, 1019; Illi- 
nois, 223; Ohio, 175; Indiana, 103; New York, 84; Iowa, 65; 
Pennsylvania, 62; Missouri, 35 ; Californie, 33 ; Minnesota, 28; 
Colorado, 23; Wisconsin, 23; Kansas,21; Nebraska, 19; Utab, 18; 
Kentucky, 15; Washington, 10; Massachusetts, 9; Montana, 8; 
New Jersey, 8; New Hampshire,7; Arkansas, 6; Connecticut, 6; 
Oregon, 6; Vermont, 6; District of Columbia, 5; North Dakota, 
5; Tennessee, 5; South Dakota,4; Texas,4; West Virginia, 4; 
Delaware,3; Florida,3; Georgia,3; Idaho,3; Mai: e,3; Arizona, 
2; Maryland,2; North Carolina, 2; South Car >lina,2; Mississinpi, 
1; Nevada,1; Rhode Island,1. The foreign countr’ +s represented 
are: Ontario, 45; Japan, 21; England, 5; Hawaiian Islands, 2; 
New Zealand, 2; Porto Rico, 2; Province of Quebev, 2; Gormany, 
Hungary, Italy, Manitoba, Mexico, Nova Scotia, and Russia each 1. 

The commencement season at 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


will be of unusual interest this year. The 800 graduates have been 
invited to assemble in a general reunion, and a large company of 
distinguished guests will also be in attendance. Ona the morning of 
June 12, special exercises will be held in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the college. Benson J. 
Lossing, LL.D., will read an historical sketch of Vassar’s founda- 
tion and development, and an oration will be delivered by George 
William Cartis, chairman of the board of regents. On Thursday 
afternoon will occur the dinner given by the trustees to the alumnx 
and the special guests of the college. 
At a meeting of the trustees of 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


Prof. Richard A. Rice was given the recently endowed J. Lels ud 
Miller chair of American history, literature, and eloquence. 
Thomas Logie, B.A., of the University of Toronto, 1885, and fel- 
low of Johns Hopkins, was appointed instructor in Roman lan- 
guage. ©. G. Ellis, ’86, now active professor of Latin at Oberlia, 
was made instractor in Latin. The changes in the facalty are vo 
take effect next year. The Hopkins Memorial building will be 
opened with dedicatory services July 1. One thousand dollars was 
appropriated for new apparatus in the physical laboratory, which 
py Ni under the direction of Dr. Henry Lefavor, 83, now absent 
n Europe. 


FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 


PrussiA.—In Dortmund the male teachers had asked for an in- 
crease of salary for many years, but always in vain. This year the 
female teachers petitioned for an increase. This was at once acted 
upon by the city school authorities, but instead of 100 marks that 
were asked, they received 150 marks increase. And there are 
people who deny that the Germans are gallant. 

The laying of the cornerstone of Adolph Diesterweg’s monu- 
ment at Siegen in the province of Westphalia on the 8th of April 
was attended with imposing ceremonies. Delegations from all 
parts “ Germany, chiefly representative of teachers’ societies, were 
present. 

BADEN.—A member of the German Reichstag (lower house of 
congress) came home during the Easter vacation and examined his 
little sons’ school reports. All weresatisfactory, and he found that 
one was in the second, the other in the fourth, the third even in the 

ength when his you : * As 
rank in the Reichstag ? 

FRANCE.—Since 1887 there exists in Paris a “society for the 
defence and guardianship of children who are RR vere A or in 
moral danger.” This society has such men as Jules Simon, Fred- 
eric Passy, Th. Roussel, and Henri Monod, and such women as 
Mrs. Kergomard and Miss Julie Toussaint as directors. In one yeat 
and a half the society has rescued 995 children from contaminatin 
surroundings, or taken them up from the streets, trained and f 
them in an asylum, and then sent them out into the country where 
sine pune July 24,1850, whieh parent of porstal 

law pas uly 24, . which deprives parents of their 
rights in cases of flagrant unworthiness. = ian 

AUSTRIA.—The Austrian minister of public education has sent 
a number of teachers of secondary schools to France and England. 
for the purpose of acquiring a correct pronunciation of French and 


English, and also for th> purpose of studying the organization 
management, and results of the schools in these countries, 
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TO ST. PAUL BY THE “C. P. R. R.” 
AND CONNECTIONS. 


A SUCCESSION OF WONDER-PICTURES. 

Accepting as a foregone conclusion that all wide-awake teachers 
would eagerly avail themselves of the offered opportunities and 
gravitate toward St. Paul in July, I plunged into a dissertation 
upon its attractions without even a thought as to how they should 
arrive at this much desired haven. It was a sort of ‘‘ Never-mind- 
how-you-go-Only-Go!”’ 

Now that I have thus prominently located it as the ‘‘ Hub’’ 
(Boston, I know, will waive her claim for 1890), it becomes a pleas- 
ure to trace some of the radiating spokes,— outlined by twin lines of 
shining steel,—-by which this Tourist’s Mecca is to be reached. 
Mow will it do, for a beginning, if | lead my readers to the Lowell 
Station in Boston, and invite them to tuia the > faces toward 
Montreal ? 

If I answer my own query, it will be to assert, as the rreat ob- 
jection to this route, that so many charming nook temp 8 to 
linger by the way, ‘hat if we are not sieadfast in our prrpere to 
fellow Horace Greeley’s advice and ‘‘Go mbers 
may continually “grow small by degrees, and beanutiiully '«as.’’ 
But we will not forget that the same lovely lakes ‘he same 
grand monntains, and the came ravishing glimpses ot + lit 
meadows will await our home-coming Therefore we ovn- 
tent ourselves, for the present, with instanter 
as we whirl past the beautiful suburban towns, tha ‘# 
through the City of Spindles,’’ Nasiaa, and Man. «a 
with their thousands of busy looms, then follow the: ax‘: 
ful moun‘ain-born Merrimac away from ,— 


‘*— the dull jar of the loom and the whee.. 
The gliding of shuttles, the ringing of stee’ ”’ 


on past the busy little capita. of ‘‘ the old Granite Ste...” 
looking out, meantime, at the foam-tossed wonder o 
keag Walls, and gathering many memory-pictures wa d 
heights. These heights grow bolder as we advan, sd 
the scroll of our mental Kodak turns rapidly, for,- 


** The turquoise lakes, the glimpse of pond 
And river-track, and, vast, beyond 
Broad meadows belted round with pine 
The grand uplift of mountain lines! ”’ 


As we pass Lake Winnesquam, and follow the -> ores uf 
beantiful Winnipesaukee, the memory of months speni 
upon its shores and islands brings before me. ‘‘ aa in 
Agrippa’s magic glass,’’ so many rare combinations of 
scenic beauty, that I despair of evea introduci. them. 
Weirs and Meredith, each apon inlets of inis ‘‘ Sm ‘'> of 
the Great Spirit,’’ are left behind; we thunder through 
the fair Pemigewosset intervales dotted w''': maje. © elms, 
to stop for dinner at Plymouth, whose Pemigewosset Houre 
has for many years been famed among t ountain |. ~<!> 

All too soon the imperative “‘All aboard’’ brings us 
back into the cars, and we are swinging away to the wurth- 
west, up the long Passumpsic Valley, past beautiful Mem- 
phremagog, with its stories of buried treasure, its smug- 
glers’ cavern, and its wealth of picturesque water-ways. 
Once we have left this behind, we enter Her Majesty's 
dominions, and a few hours’ ride brings us to the great 
Canadian metropolis. If I devote no space to descripti. 
of Montreal, it will not be because there are no attractions 
to picture, but because I am not expected to write a book, 
and, once launched upon the various outings to be taken, 
I might find no convenient place to put the concluding 
period. 

Entering at once, then, upon our westward journey over the 
Canadian Pacific, we settle ourselves in the sumptuous sleeper, 
look out upon a few of the French towns, and, if we are sufficiently 
wide-awake, get a birds’-eye view of the Canadian capital city, 
Ottawa, which we pass at midnight. I should like to devote an 
entire letter to the description of my last visit to ©tiewa, but the 
American ‘‘ hurry’’ forbids, and we are borne on, all the ni, ht, 
by ouriron steed, whose resonant voice 
** Scares with a midnight shriek the slumbering haunt of men, 

Dives into the gloom of forest, whirls on by river and fen, 

On and away, and ever away, through the night, like a moving 

flame.”’ 

Morning finds us traversing the regicn north of Lake Nipissing, 
our numbers considerably increased by a party who boarded the 
train at North Bay. This little town on the lake is the point of 
connection for the Northern and Northwestern Railway from 
Toronto. Its location is fast winning it a favorable reputation as a 
summer resort. Between Lake Nipissing and Lake Superior, 
dancing rapids, foaming cascades, and picturesque waterfalls mark 
the passage of swift streams hurrying on to throw themselves intc 
the wide expanse of waters. No one of our company cares to know 
how many feet of timber have been produced by the tireless saw- 
mills, whose ‘‘ whir-r-r’’ breaks the stillness; no one wishes to 
know the population of the busy little hamlets that here and there 
lift white spires in the midst of what was, so short time ago, only 
wilderness. Leaving statistics to the schoolbooks, which we have 
closed and left behind us, we revel in the varying studies spread 
before us,— 

** On all these living pages of God’s book.’’ 

The railway first touches Lake Superior at Heron Bay, then fol- 
lows for nearly two hundred miles the sinuous outlines of its rock- 
bound coast. All exclaim at the wondrous coloring which tints the 
famed Red Rock at Nepigon Bay, stand mute before the grandeur 


of the rocky uplifts which mirror themselves in the lake as we near 
Port Arthur, and, as they note the few Indians along the way, 
meditate upon the fact that already Whittier’s vision has come to 
pass : — 
‘* Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe 
The steamer smokes and raves ; 
And city lots are staked for sale 

Above old Indian graves.”’ 

This is especially the case at Port Arthur, whose grown-up airs 
form a decided contrast to the isolated ‘‘ landing ”’ it was when I 
first set foot upon its grass-grown street, about ten years ago. 

The elevators of Fort William, the flour-mills of Rat Portage 
and Keewatin, are all *‘ tabooed’’ with the statistics. We will 
only note the former for its location near the mouth of the winding 
Kaministiquia, and the two latter because from them we can take 
a little steamer and hunt out the secluded nooks of that beautiful 
sheet of water, the Lake of the Woods. Two iron bridges span 
the Winnipeg River just above the falls, by which it hurries on 
over these and into a wilderness, from which we emerge to the 
rolling prairie as we near Selkirk, then turn southward along 
the sluggish Red River, look out an hour later at St. Boni- 
face, cross the river and find ourselves at Winnipeg. This 
city we can make but ‘‘ the gateway to the beyond,’’ and 
while the number of its hotel omnibuses, the 
busy appearance of its streets, and the elegance 
of ita public buildings, must impress even the 
most casual observer, we defer all visits until 
our return, for the trains of the Great Northern 
Railway await us. Its route leads us south- 
ward, still following the Red River Valley, 
whose unbounded fertility has won for it the 
term “Imperial wheat-belt of the globe.’’ 
One enthusiastic admirer of the country quotes : 


HARVESTING SCENE. 


From “Minnetonka and Al dria,” issued by the St. P. M. & M. Ry. 


‘*Cabbage heads of congressional and senatorial 
size,’’ adding, ‘‘ We wall up for wells the holes 
from which we pull, with steam-derricks, our rad- 
ishes and beets, and make cow-sheds and circus- 
tents of our turnip rinds.”’ 


We have hurried on so rapidly that we have 
gained time for a little detour which will take us to Minni Wakan,”’ 
or Devil’s Lake, the great salt lake of Dakota. The city of Devil’s 
Lake sprang into existence early in 1884, was burned out during 
the summer, and when I first visited it in September, had plucked 
up its co: vage and was replacing with brick the board shanties 
of ita previous existence. Two steamers plough over the lake, 
whose waters even then had gained a reputation as a ‘‘cure-all’’ 
for invalid Uathers. 

I shall not soon forget the delightful sail I had from the city to 
Fort Totten, and the visit to the Indian Agency, the hour spent in 
the mission school presided over by two sweet-faced sisters, and 
the picnic at Dana’s Grove. Although a lone spinster, in an al- 
most unknown corner of Dakota, I was overwhelmed with kindly 
courtesies. The route bei ween Devil’s Lake and our destination, 
St. Paul, is a succescion of pleasant surprises, as we pass one after 
another of the crystal lakes that dot Minnesota’s northwestern sec- 
tion, and, surfeited with wonder pictures, see the spires of the 
Twin Cities before us. Emma SHAW. 


erged railway running 650 feet out into the 
of getting the ore from the 


For the marine aquarium of the Paris Exhibition in 1878, sea 
water was brought trom the English Channel by rail, at a cost of 
not far from $10,000. 

One species of Acacia is called the “‘ angry tree.’’ When the sun 
sets, ita leaves fold; if its shoots are handled, the leaves rustle ; 
and upon being removed or transplanted, the leaves will stiffen and 
stand out like the quills of a porcupine. This is found in Australia. 

Montenegro bas hardly any plains. The limestone ridges of the 
Dinarie Alps which traverse it, occasionally diversified by lofty 
peaks, are so and rocky that the people have the common 


ru 
saying, ‘‘ When a was in the act of distributing stones over the 
earth, the beg that held them burst, and let them all fall upon 
Montenegro.”’ 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

At the recent annual meeting of the American Oriental Society 
in the Athenwum building, Boston, the vice-president, A. P. F. sbody, 
D.D., of Cambridge, presided. The Society was founded in 1843, 
preceding, chronologically, the similar society in Germany. One of 
the original members, Mr. Wo. W. Greenough of Boston, is still 
living, and the retiring president, Professor Whi'ney of Nev. Haven, 
has been an active member for forty years. A five tribute was paid 
to Professor Whitney,—whose health necessitates his withdrawal 
from active service in the society,—by his successor, Dr. Wm. H. 
Ward of New York. Tributes of respect and affection were paid 
to the memory of members deceased during the past year: ex-Pres- 
ident Theodore Dwight Woolsey of Yale, Prof. Fisk P. Brewer of 
Grinnell, Iowa, Prof. Frederick Gardner of Middletown, Conn., 
Edward Canningham of Milton, Kev. John Westall of Fall River, 
and Prof. William Wright of Cambridge, England. 

“ Tiamat ’’ was the subject of a paper by Prof. George A. Barton 
of Harvard, concerning the origin and character of Tiamat, and 
points of similarity between thie Assyrian Mythological character 
and the biblical Tehom. The two thecries of the ancients about 
this goddess, viz., the life creating water principle and the dragon 
form, were compared. The paper was of great interest, and called 
forth some discussion at its close. “ Classification of Seutences in 
the Taylor Inscriptions of Sennacherib,”’ by Lester Bradrer, Jr. of 
Yale College, was principally statistical and of interest to students 
of Semitic languages ; it showed the kind of work which the Society 
is organized to do, and in just such research it renders valuable 
practical assistance to the advancement of orientalism. ‘‘ Egyptian 
Synonymes for the Word Pyramid,’’ by Rev. Lysander Dickerman 
of the Boston Public Library, reviewed the various theories as to 
the origin of the English word pyramid, and advanced the opinion 
that philology will render more valuable assistance in deciding the 
design and purpose of those vast and marvelous Egyptian monu- 
ments than the sciences of astronomy, geometry, and civil engineer- 
ing, which have been so persistently employed for this end 
during the last hundred years. He reminded us that on 
one Egyptian monument only does the word PIR-AM-US 
occur, and that is on a mathematical papyrus containing 
formule for addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, 
the superficial contents of a circle, a parallelogram, a 
right-angled triangle, and a rhombur, and the geometric 
problems of a pyramid which it calls by its most common 
Egyptian name, AB-MER, and the “slant height” of the 
figure is in this papyrus called PIR-AM-US. The Greek 
mathematicians are supposed to have used the name for the 
slant height to designate the whole form, and the English 
have probably adopted the Greek method and formed 
pyramid from the Greek »yramis. This would annihilate 
many old theories; the one which forms pyramid from two 
Greek words for “wheat’’ and “a measure’’ (as the 
Great Pyramid was ured for a granary) ; the similar theory 
from wheat ’’ and “to collect’’; the theory formed from 
Greek word, ‘a flame’’ (from flame shape of a pyramid) ; 
the theory from Hebrew words, “a hill’’; theory from 
Egyptian word, ‘ARAM”’ with prefix PI (definite article) 
and Greek termination is, giving as meaning “a true and 
an eternal home.’’ 

The Egyptian word does not mean “a fire,”’ “a bill,” a 
‘‘ measure for wheat,’’ or astructure of any kind, but the slant 
height of a geometric figure ; whereas the Egyptian words de- 
signating the thing we call pyramid, namely, “ a—a,’’ “ ap,’’ “ ab-mer,’’ 
“ ber—ber,”’ and “ ha—nub,”’ all refer to a place enclosed, a place of 
sepulture, a treasure room, or the form of sacrificial loaves (pyra- 
midal). The speaker added, ‘“ Throughout the history of the Egyp - 
tians, from the earliest times down, they had no word for pyramid’’ 
(the object) “which did not emphasize the idea of a sacred en- 
closure for the preservatiun of that which was most precious.’’ 
The apparent exception is “ber—ber,’’ “the sacrificial loaf meta- 
phorically applied, which, however, likened a pyramid to a door, 
a chest, a sarcophagus, a tomb, or something shat up.’’ And as 
the sixty-six pyramids now standing, with one exception,—the Great 
Pyramid,—are known to have been places of sepultare, it would 
seem that the first theory advanced as to the origin of our Englich 
word, pyramid, as the true one. “The Johns Hopkins and the 
Abbot Egyptian Collections ’’ and Two Coptic Inscriptions’’ were 
treated by Dr. Cyrus Adler of the University. The Abbot collec- 
tion, owned in New York, was characterized as the most complete 
in this country, and one of the most complete in the world, but a 
claim was put in by Rev. W. C. Winslow (who was instrumental in 
bringing Dr. Amelia B. Edwards to this country) for our Boston 
collection, as being to the general student of Egypt a more full and 
perfect guide. 

The reading of papers was resumed by Dr. A. V. William Jack- 
son of Columbia College (on “Sanskrit hrade-caksus, Rig-veda 
10.95.6,”’ and “Avestan transcription,’’ the latter being a proposal 
to American students to agree on a simple method of transcribing 
the Avestan characters, charts being shown in explanation of the 
new method). Dr. Jackson was followed by Prof. Wm. R. Harper, 
the distinguished Hebrew scholar, on “ Some Syntactical Poiots of 
the Taylor Inscription of Sennacherib’’; by Prof. Charles J. Good- 
win of Johns Hopkins, on “The Hermes Fanction of the God 
Skanda, with Test Translations of the Skanda-yaga, a supplement 
of the Artharva-vedu,”’ read by Dr. Cyrus Adler in Professor Good- 
win’s absence; and Dr. Richard J. S. GottheiJ, on “ An Alhambra 
Vase.’’ This paper contained an interesting account of the rare and 
beautiful Moresque vase purchased last summer by Mr. Charles A. 
Dana of the New York Sun from José Maria Gonzales, one of the 
keepers of the Alhambra. Dimensions of vase: height, 3 feet 2 


inches; diameter of belly, 17 inches; diameter of top, 5} inches ; 
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foot, 34 inches. This treasure was unearthed in the Alpujarras, the 
district to which the Moors fled on being driven out of Granada. 
Two large photographs were shown of this exquisite creation, which 
is of dark greenish-blue enamel, richly gilded with Moresque diaper 
patterns and encircled by inscriptions in Arabic of a religious char- 
acter. It is without foot or pedestal, a distinguishing mark of the 
true Moresque vase in contrast to the Spanish pedestal vases. It is 
conjectured that bat six genaine Moresque vases are in existence, 
and only two in perfect preservation,—Mr. Dana’s and that at St. 
Petersburg,—while all others are fragmentary. 

Dr. Wa. H. Ward followed with a paper of considerable length 
and intense interest, on “ Babylonian Mythology,” fally illustrated 
by hand-drawn charts. The decoration on the famous seal of 
Sargon was deseri!d and illustrated, also inscrip'ioas on the cylin- 
ders of th- firs. and second periods of Assyrian history were con- 
etrued. be. Ward wa “ollowed by Prof. D. G. Lyon of Harvard 
University, on “ Review of F. E. reiser’s (German) Cuneiform In- 
scriptions,” the book present ug picvures of social life of Babylon as 
portrayed on the contract tablets of reigns ui Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus, and Darius. The October meeting will be beld at Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

The officers elected for the susuing vear are: President—Rev. 
Wm. Ward of College; Vice-Presidents— A. P. 
Peabody of Harvard, E. E. Salisbury of New Haven, D. C. Gilman 
of Baltimore; Recordin; Secretary—Prof. D. G. Lyon of Hr rvard ; 
Corresponding Secretary—Ck ..les 1. “anman of Harvard; Libra- 
rian and Treasurer—A.Van Name of New Haven; Directors~ A. !. 
Cotheal of New York, Dr. Richard Gottheil of Columbia, Prof. M. 

vomfield of Johns Hopkine, Prof. J. P. Taylor of Audover, Prof. 
J, H. Thayer of Harvard, Pro‘. E. W. Hopkins of Bryn Mawr, and 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham of Princeton. A committee \-4s appointed 
to draw up resolutions of thanks to Mr. Alexander I. Cotheal of 
New York for his uneclicited gift of one thousand dollars to the 
society. 

auv pvblications of the society, from 1843 to 1853, are furnished 
free to libraries and educational institutions, and the remaining vol- 
ume- *t twenty per cent. discount. Application for these valuable 
works should be addressed to the librarian, Addison Van Name, 
New Haven, Conn. 

ANNA M. RyrpDINGsVARD, A.M. (a member). 


CONNECTICUT TEACHERS. 


The twelfth semi-annual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association was held in Danielsonville, May 16, Mr. F. 
A. Verplank presiding. The program was interesting, practical, 
and not overcrowded ; the weather was ideal; and the reception of 
visitors by the teachers of the town sustained the prestige for hospi- 
tality enjoyed by Prin. A. P. Somes and his assistants. 

Following prayer and a brief address of welcome by the Rev. E. 
G. Anderson, chaplain of the G. A. R. of Connecticut, Mr. F. H. 


Beede of Willimantic High School read a sensible, unprejadiced 
paper upon ‘‘ Religion in the Pablic Schools,’ advocating moral 
teaching in its highest sense, with the elimination of everything 
tending toward narrowness, bigotry, and sectarianism. Miss Alice 
Reynolds of New Britain gave a pleasing paper on ‘* Language and 
Literature in Common Schools,”’ which resolved itself into a descrip- 
tion of an experiment in acquainting very young pupils with the 
salient facts in the lives of Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell, as 
well as with their most noted poems. 

At midday the visiting teachers were delightfully entertained, at 
the close of the recess returning to the assembly-room, where Miss 
Stella Hall of Somerville. Mass., gave a pithy, pointed talk on 
** Devices in Geography.’’ (A number of these devices have 
already appeared in the ‘‘ Summer School Notes’ of the Jour- 
NAL.) Hints for fixing relative distances, heights of mountains, 
lengths of rivers, population, religious beliefs, productions, ete., as 
well as for map-drawing and geographical clubs, were among the 
numerons aids to success in which Miss Hall’s talk was so prolific. 

Miss KE. A. Dunn of New London closed the afternoon’s program 
with a paper on ‘‘ Drawing: Its Place in Education,”’ an essay 
largely given up to the theory of the “‘ why” and ‘‘ how ”’ of this 
subject. In the evening Mr. A. B. Morrill of the Willimantic 
Normal School spoke upon ‘*‘ Normal School Methods.’’ 

Appended are the new officers for the ensuing half year: Presi- 
dent—Mr. Frank Young, Willimantic; Vice president—Mr. R. D. 
Hine, Greenville; Secretary—Mr. Jewett, Patnam; Treasurer— 
Miss Breck, Mystic; Executive Committee—Mr. Agard of Rock- 
ville, Miss M. E. Smith of Williamsville, Mra. Jenkins of Norwich. 

By invitation of Mr. Chas. B. Jennings of New London, the 
Association will meet in that city in November 

Norwich, ELLA A. FANNING, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 25, Kentucky State Association, Frankfort. 

June 26-28, Missouri State Association, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
June 2-29, Texas State Association, Galveston. 

Jaly 1-3, Tennessee State Teachers’ Association, Memphis. 
July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville, 
July 1-4, Obio State Teachers’ Association, Lakeside. 

July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-10, American Lnstitute of Instruction, Saratoga, N. Y. 
July 8, American Philological Association, Norwich, Conn. 
July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

Jaly 5-10, Pennsylvania State Association, Mauch Chunk. 
July 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association, Bay Ridge. 
July 8-11, National Educatiooal Assoo., St. Paul. 


INDIANA. 

The Shields High School of Seymour has had noteworthy com- 
at. day exercises this week. Supt. W. S. Wood and Prin. 
James M. Carees are giving tone and character to the school work 
beyond that which one expects even in these days. 


KANSAS, 

President Shepherd of Winona, Minn., will deliver the annual 
address at the State Normal School, Emporia. : ; 

W. H. Johnson resigns the principalship of Emporia High 
School in order to pursue advanced studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 

ersity. 
the city superintendents reélected are D. W. DeLay, 
Marion; J A. McClain, Osage City; W. S. Picken, Eureka; and 
Professor Graham of Horton. 

The regents of the State Normal School have voted that the 
teachers of the institution shall be considered as elected to their 
present positions continuously until relieved by a positive vote of 
the board. 

The city of Leavenworth passed a vote some years ago which 
aseures the superintendent of his position continuously until the 
board shall give notice by Jan. 1, of a wish to change at the close 
of the school year. . 

The shade of Clay Center receive the Youths’ Companion flag 
for this state. ; 

The victory at the Interstate Oratorical Contest was won this 
year by the Kansas representative, Mr. S. W. Naylor of Washburn 
College. Ths orator who won second place for Illinois is also a 
Kansas man. 

The annual May meeting of county superintendents at Hutchin- 
son had as its principal feature the report of the committee on 
course of study for district schools. The committee was continued 
with instruction to indicate what work should be done the first 
month, what the second, and so on. The committee was author- 
ized to sell the copyright of the course so as to reimburse its expenses. 

The Burlington is announced by Manager Larimer and his com- 
mittee as the official route to the National Association. The teach- 
ers of Kansas are very fortunate in the accommodations offered them. 

Hon E. E. White is to deliver the annual address at the State 
Agricultural College. 

The Winfield Chautauqua Assembly has engaged Miss Emilie 
Kuhlmann of the State Normal to conduct a training class in 
kindergarten methods. _ 
MISSOURI. 

Arbor Day at Hannibal was quite interesting, though nearly all 
the exercises were in-doors on account of the weather. Literary 
exercises were held and trees planted at each building. At the 
North School, four were dedicated as follows: Superintendent 
McCartney, Prof H. K. Warren, President Eliot, and Louisa M. 
Alcott. The children were urged to beautify their homes as well 
as the school grounds. During Arbor Day and the week following, 
about 1,600 trees and shrubs were planted by the school children 
or through their influence. 

Supt. L. E. Wolfe is earnestly pushing his project of a state 
summer training school, to be held in connection with the state 
association. The plan is good, and sbould have the earnest support 
of school workers all over the state. This state summer school is 
intended to be the recruiting ground of the institute conductors. 
At present, institute work is wholly unorganized, each county doing 
such work as it pleases. 

The next session of the state association bids fair to be the largest 
ever held in this state. Pres. W. D. Dobson and his assistant offi- 
cers are leaving nothing undone that will tend to strengthen the 
association and arouse interest on the part of the teachers. The 
sessions will be held at Sweet Springs on June 25-28. Each fore- 
noon will be given to the work of the departments, while in the 
afternoon the association will meet in general session. The even- 
ings will be devoted to lectures. 

NEBRASKA, 
ate Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The State Normal School library was moved into the new library 
building at the beginning of the spring term. 

Prin. G. D. Ostrom, Nebraska City, Geo. B. Frankforter, Lin- 


Europe the coming summer. 

Supt. J. Alva Hornberger, Fremont, is rejoicing at the comple- 
tion of Fremont’s new $25,000 high school building. This building 
is said to be a model for neatness and convenience. Fremont is one 
of our foremost cities. 

The Reading Circle Board is hard at work, and hope soon to be 
ready for active work pertaining to the organization of local circles. 
The fact that Prof. W. E. Andrews, Hastings College, Hastings, 
is the manager, is a sufficient guarantee that the movement will be 
success. 

County Supt. Ed. B. Cowles, Fairbury, is to be congratulated on 
securing Assistant Prin. Wm. M. Giffin, and Miss Zonia Baber, 
both of Cook County Normal, Chicago, as instructors in his teach- 
era’ institute, to be held July 14-16, inclusive. 

County Supts. C. J. Pierson, Auburn, and J. L. McBrien, Te- 
cumseh, have arranged to unite their teaching force in one institute, 
to be held at Tecumseh. It is understood that they have secured as 
instructors Prof. E. W. Huot, University of Nebraska, ; Miss M. 
Fvelyn Birss, Nebraska State Normal; and Supt. W. H. Gardner 
of Tecumseh, 

The Execative Committee of the State Teachers’ Association, — 
Pres. D. B. Perry, Doane College, Crete, chairman,—held a meet- 
ing at Grand Island, April 26, for the purpose of making prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the coming session of the State Association, 
to be held daring the Christmas holidays. 

_ The time of meeting of the Southeast Nebraska Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has again been encroached upon, and the Executive Com- 
mittee is at a loss to know just what the teachers want. It is aafe 
to say that the committee, consisting of County Supt. F. D. Me- 
Clusky, Lincoln ; County Supt. W. M. Clary, Nebraska City; and 
Supt. Geo. R. Chatburn, Humboldt, will satisfactorily settle all 
difficalties which may arise. 

The high school teachers and college and university instructors 
of the state have for a long time been trying to agree on a uniform 
course of study for preparatory schools. A recent circular issued 
by the Association of Superintendents and High School Teachers 
states, ‘‘ that between the work offered by the high schools and 
that asked for by the college section, there lies a gap to be filled by 
four books of Vergil. The colleges do not feel that they can abate 
these requirements, and the State University is likely to join them. 
The feeling in the high schools will not, at present, allow this addi- 


coln High School, and other teachers, are contemplating a trip to | 


; . I thought best, therefore, not to 
tion to Latin requirements. it was B, 

i i , bat to leave it open for a year, trusting that 
try to bridge Gi ep, school work that has heretofore been 


i th mmar 
by relegating eek time will be gained in the high school for 
the additional Latin, and that the difference will satisfactorily ad- 


just itself. 

i resent Athens of Nebraska, continues to grow edu 
to many smaller schools, she has located 
the University of Nebraska, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Christian University, and Union College, all endowed institutions ; 
and now the news comes that the Episcopalians have decided to 
establish a college at Lincoln on an addition to be known as Grand- 
view. The plans for the new Seventh Day Adventist institution, to 
be known as Union College, are completed, and show two stract- 
ures, whose aggregate cost is to be $90,000. The main building 
is to be 80 x 142 feet, and South Hall is to be 104x 104 feet. It is 
the intention to commence work at once, and have the buildings 


ready for use by May, 1891. 


NEW YORK. 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at Saratoga Springs, July 7, 8, and 9, 
The following is the program : 

Monday Evening, July 7th. 
Meeting for Organization. Address of Welcome to the 
Charles Cc. Laster, Egq., Garatogs. Response by the 
President of the Association, Principal Walter B. Gunnison, Brook- 
lyn. Annual Educational Address, by Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Columbia College. 
Tuesday Morning, July 8th. 

Meeting. The Professional Training of the Teacher: Dis- 
pH the standpoints of the University, the Normal School, and 
the Academy. Paper: The Duty of the Universitv to the Teaching 
Profession, by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., Professor of Philoso- 

hy and Pedagogies, Columbia College. Discussion: Frank 8. Capen, 
PhD, Principal, State Normal School, New Paltz, and Francis J, 
Coeney, Ph D., Principal, Kingston Academy, Kingston. 
Tuesday, 2.00 p.m. 

Paper: Is Special Training in the Schools for the Political Duties of 
Citizenship Practicable ? by Hon. Wm. A. Poste, Civil Service Com- 
missioner, Canton. Discussion: Supt. A. G, Slocum, Corning, and 
Principal Channing Stebbins, Brooklyn. 

Tuesday, 8.00 p. m. 
Annual Address of the State Superintendent, by Hon. Andrew Dra- 


Albany. 
_ 4 Wednesday Morning, July 9th. 

Report of Special Committee. —What Shall Our Children Read ? by 
Hardy, Chairman, New York. Paper: Edward 
Eggleston, Esq., Lake George. Discussion: Professor Arthur 8. Hoyt, 
Hamilton College, and Princip’! William Thompson, Auburn. 

Wednesday, 2.00 p.m. 

Paper: The Closer Articulation of the Schools with the University, 
by Harrison E Webster LL.D., Pres. Union College, Schenectady. 
Discussion: Supt. A B. Blodgett, Syracuse, and Supt. A. B. Poland, 
Jersey City, N.J. Reports, Introduction of New Officers, and Ad- 

urnment. 

SS This year the Executive C »mmittee has tried the experiment of 
devoting each of the sessions to the Done | and discussion of a single 
paper, This change is made in the belief that subjects under consider- 
ation will secure a freer and more complete discussion than has been 
possible hitherto. Each paper is limited to twenty minutes, and all 
the subsequent discussions toten minutes each. It is suggested that 
these discussions should be largely if not entirely, of an extempora- 
neous character. 


OHIO. 


St. Paris is to have a new building before the opening of the fall 
term. Supt. L. J. Morse has been re¢lected, with an increase of 
sala 


MF. Andrew avd Jno. A. Long will hold a summer normal 
term at Piketon. Mr. Andrew has been teaching in Piketon for 
two years, and Mr. Long has been teaching at Lucasville for the 
same period. 

Henry G. S. Williams has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Lynchbarg. 

Supt. A. E. Taylor of Springfield recently held a fine school ex- 
hibit, lasting two weeks. It was visited by thousands, and gave 
great satisfaction to the patrons of the schools. 

Superintendent Corson of Cambridge has obtained a school 
library of over 1,100 volumes, besides having money enough on 
hand to buy 300 more, by means of lecture courses during the past 
three years. The patrons of the courses recently presented Super- 
intendent Corson with a gold-headed cane, in token of their appre- 
ciation of his energy in providing the lectures and entertainment. 

California, Pike County, is to have a summer institute, to be 
conducted by W. Max Marsh. 

A. C. Jones and J. T, Tracy will conduct a summer normal at 
Otway, Scioto County. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


W. H. C. Newington has been chosen from 60 applicants to the 
position of superintendent of school at Watertown, at a salary of 
$1,300. Mr Newington has been an Ohio teacher, but taught for 
a time at Buffalo, Wyoming. He has been studying at Hiram, 0., 
for the past year. Watertown has a population of 8,000,—three 
school buildings besides a new high school building costing $40,000. 


WISCONSIN. 
State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Neenah. 

The school children of Waupaca celebrated Arbor Day with ap- 
propriate exercises and tree planting. 

Mr. F. W. Cooley, superintendent +f schools at Stevens Point, 
was recently chosen to succeed Mr. I. N. Stewart as superintendent 
of the Jenesville schools. 

Commencement exercises of Carroll College, Waukesha, will 
occur June 26, the graduates being Richard Breess, Holmes Dan- 
buer, James Lowry, Roger Whinfield, Josie Adams, Nellie Addle- 
man, Maggie Breese, May Forbes. Miss Forbes takes first honors. 

The contest for the Lewis Prize having been abolished at the 
State University, a new plan has been devised. The senior class 
has been divided into two rhetorical divisions, and each division 
elects four members to represent it. The prize of $20 will be 
awarded to the side producing the best orations and not to any in- 
dividual member of the claas. 

Principal Linfield of Beaver Dam Academy died recently, as the 
result of overwork. Through his efforts the academy has taken 
high rank among the educational agencies of Wisconsin. 

The state department of education has recently issued in pam- 
phiet form the decision of the Supreme Court on the Edgerton 
Bible Case. The decision is to the effect that the reading of the 
Bible in the public schools is titutional 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Mr. B. W. Tinker, a graduate of Bates College, 
has been appointed principal of the Peters High 
School at Southboro, Mass., to succeed Prof. John 
G. Thompson. 

Principal O. L. Beverage of the Hallowell High 
School has been elected principal of the Attleboro 
(Mass.) High Scheol. 

Retarns received by the state superintendent of 
schools show that the total number of scholars in 
the state is 212,064., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
The Commencement exercises at McCollom In- 
stitute, Mt. Vernon, occurred May 24 to 26. 
The annual session of the White Mountain Sum- 
mer School for the study of language, art, and elo- 
cution will be held at Littleton, July 9-29. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The girls of the Beverly High School have 
formed a battalion, aud are soliciting funds with 
which to purchase uniforms. 

Twenty-eight Chicopee schools averaged over 
92 per cent. in attendance during April. Five 
schools had an average of 98 or over. Superin- 
tendent Perkins is to be congratulated. 

Greenfield and Dalton are to have new school 
buildings. 

Supt. Gilman C. Fisher of Weymouth has been 
elected school superintendent at Muskegan, Mich. 

The Berkshire County Inetitute meets at Pitte- 
field June 6. 

The Somerville Schoolmasters’ Club dined at 
fs May 15, Superintendent Meleney pre- 
siding. 

H. W. Kittredge of Fitehburg has been elected 
priacipal of the Westfield High School. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From May 19, to May 265, inclusive.) 


— Message sent by signal flash 125 miles in 
Arizona. 

— trince B'smarck thinks himself too young to 
do nothing. 

— McKinley tariff bill passes the House by a 
vote of 164 to 142. 

— Yate Varsity crew defeats the Atlantas by 
eight lengths at New Haven. 

— One-cent postage to come in before the end 
of the present administration. 

— George Francis Train completes his trip 
around the world ia 67 days. 

— The pickaxe with which Isaac Sawtell dug 
the grave, found in Lebanon, Me. 

— Troops use firearms on a mob of starving 
strikers at Conselics; several persons killed. 

— A severe wind and rain storm sweeps through 
Kentucky and West Virginia, doing much damage. 

— A New York man claims that he invented 
the incandescent lamp, and that Edison offered 
him $50,000 to keep quiet about it. 


For MONTHS in many papers there was an 
advertisewent by TEACHERS’ Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION, of Chicago, for a Latin Pro- 
fessor for the leading University of the West. 
Daring all three months only these answers were 
received to this advertisement. These three men 
were nominated, and one has just been elected. 
See announcement ina short time. This is the 
best position in many ways ever filled by a teach- 
ers’ agency. The man elected did not even know 
his name had been presented, till he received the 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The 
Teachers’ Coiperative Association, of Chicago. 


WORCESTER COUNTY. 


The Worcester County (Mass.) Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at Leominster on 
Friday, May 24, I. Freeman Hall, president of 
the Association, in the chair. The following com- 
mittee on resolutions was appointed: Miss Lyford 
of Worcester, Superintendent Blodgett of Milford, 
Mr. Warren of Spencer. 

President Hall annoanced the first subject for 
discussion, “ The Relation of Primary School Work 
to the Grammar School.’’ C. L. Hunt opened the 
discussion by calling attention to the power of en- 
vironment over the child. He recommended the 
study of nature in the primary school, and advo- 
cated the modeling of objects after nature. 

A. W. Edison of Worcester spoke of the care 
that should be given primary papils, and concluded 
by remarking the great change that had taken 
place in the management of the first grades. 
Whereas once inexperienced teachers were thought 
to be useful in the primary school, now it was found 
that more care was needed in training the infant 
mind than for the more mature pupil. 

J. D. Miller, principal of the Leominster High 
School, read an interesting and instructive paper 
on ‘* The Grammar Schoo! in Relation to the High 
School,’’ and Mr. Warren of Spencer followed. 

A blackboard talk followed, by Rev. Harris R. 
Greene of Brooklyn, who is an authority on En- 
glish grammar. 

Superintendent Warren of Spencer read an in- 
teresting paper on grammar school work. He 
tavored an eight years’ course for the grammar 
schools. He doubted the expediency of giving up 
time to teaching the metric system until there is 
some prospect of its being generally employed in 
business. He emphasized the idea that the teach- 
ing should cover only such branches as would be 
of most benefit to boys and girls when they leave 
the grammar school, as many never reach the 
high schools. 

A discussion followed, several taking issue with 
the speaker as to the teaching of the metric system. 
Superintendent Waterman argued that the metric 
system was hardly needed in the public schools. 

Superintendent Blodgett of Milford took for 
his theme, “ Is the Grammar School a Fitting for 
the High School, or for Life ?’’ Children in our 
schools, said he, do not have time enough to work. 
Let them alone, and don’t interrupt them every 
time a visitor arrives. ‘They recite enough, and in 
that recitation there is too much told the pupil. 
Telling is not teaching. Let them do some things 
themselves. When a pupil leaves school he must 
solve problems of life unaided. It is therefore 
important that in the school he be given a chance 
to solve a few less difficult problems himself. 

Superintendent Marble ot Worcester spoke upon 
**'T’he Relation of School Work to the Work of 
Life.’’ He said that the school was a great force 
in a community morally, and it had been apparent 
in the last twenty-five years to a greater extent 
than ever before. Some people expect the school 
to do all, but they do not stop to consider the va- 
rious outside influences of church and family. 
Teaching means the bringing up of men and 
women. Colburn’s Arithmetic was meant to teach 
the young mind reason and logic. One way to 
spoil teaching is to put it in a straight jacket. 

Rev. Mr. Palmer of Westminster, President 
Hall, and Messrs. Miller and Edgerly spoke upon 
the three questions. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been 
asked to recommend a drawing master for a large 
Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 
best schools of the East. Write them. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


HAMPDEN CO. ASSOCIATION. 


Western Massachusetts teachers rallied in force 
at the forty-third annual meeting of Hampden 
County Association, held in Springfield last Fri- 
day. W. W. Colborn, principal of the Spring- 
field High School, presided. 

The committees .of the Association were as 
follows : 

Nominations—S. D. Sherwood, J. H. Callahan, 
and Miss Ruby E. Harding. 

Resolutions—W. E. Judd, S. F. Chester, and 
Miss S. F. Dibble. 

Necrology—H. B. Knox, Rev. James Tufts, and 
Miss M. Lamley. 

J. C. Greenough, principal of the Westfield 
Normal School, read a paper upon ‘* Attention.’’ 
He emphasized the importance of environment, so 
that there shall be as little as possible to distract 
the attention of the pupil; for instance, the re- 
mains of the last day’s work should not be left 
on the blackboard or in sight of the scholar. 
The teacher should be the chief source of a help- 
ful environment, and should never let her own 
attention drift away from the subject in hand; to 
this end she should not mix discipline in with in- 
struction. The degree of attention, which she can 
arous¢ in the minds of her pupils is the test of 
a teacher. 

Rev. James Tufts of Monson indorsed the posi- 
tions of the paper. 

J. A. Callahan of Holyoke spoke upon ‘‘ A Few 
Leading Features of American History for Public 
Schools.’’ He emphasized the idea that a study 
of history should arouse in the pupil a sturdy 
patriotism and make him understand the relations 
of the individual to the state and the state to the 
individual. There should also be great unity in 
the instruction, so that the periods shall be recog- 
nized as successive acts in the transfer of power 
and responsibility to the people. Unlike all re- 
publics in the old world, ours has been distinct 
and permanent. Between slavery and the princi- 
ples of this country there was continual warfare, 
and the death of one must have resulted. More- 
over, the fidelity of the nation to itself, which was 
the principle of Washington and Adams, should 
be impressed on the pupil. However changeable 
have been the other forms of governments, we 
have had but one form and doctrine,—that all men 
are created eqnal. 

H. B. Knox of Palmer make the sensible sug- 
gestion that he would try to make the pupil look 
at political principles from an independent stand- 
point, and would not make a partisan of him. 
He should be taught to reason out the principles 
of all parties and choose what is best. 

J. W. Dickinson, secretary of the state board 
of education, spoke on the relation of language to 
ideas. In this natural expression the importance 
of having the pupils’ ideas clear and distinct 


is ungestionably paramount. So reading occu- 
pies a prominent place in the instruction of the 
child. This topic was also considered by Super- 
intendent Balliet, who advocated giving much 
more time to expression than is usual. Reading 
should relate to all studies, including geography, 
history, and even arithmetic, and the teacher’s first 
aim should be to insure the pupil’s having a clear 
idea of the substance of the text. In speaking, 
the pupils should be taught to think on their feet, 
and declamation helps toward this very little; 
moreover, there should be the aim to teach the 
pupil to write easily and gracefnlly. 

G. I. Aldrich of Quincy spoke of the importance 
of simplicity and thoroughness in the study of 
arithmetic. Altogether toomuch time, the speaker 
thought, was given to this study, but the few 
essential principles should be drilled into the 


pupil. The instructor should explain very little, 
but should teach a great deal. The pupil should 
not be allowed to take his examples home, where 
he can be helped by his older friends. A 
great obstacle in the pupil’s progress is that he 
has not been taught thoroughly what bas gone be- 
fore, and so much time, even in the higher grades, 
is taken up in reviewing first principles. Do well 
what is attempted to be accomplished, is the pri- 
mary rule. 

Dr. C. W. Emerson of Boston spoke on phys- 
ical culture, explaining that all effort in this direc- 
tion should have as its ends to be attained, health, 
freedom, strength, and beauty. The same princi- 
ples apply in this branch of education as in every 
other. This method of physical development con- 
sists in the study, first, of the whole physical sys- 
tem, then the relation of the parts to the whole, 
and of the whole to the parts. Mr. Emerson illus- 
trated his system of ‘‘ poising,’’ which is primarily 
keeping the crown of the head in its natural up- 
right position, and a class of girls went through 
the simple exercises under the leadership of Mrs. 


erson. 

E. A. Hubbard of Hatfield spoke upon the 
study of arithmetic. 

The officers for the coming year are : 
President—A. C. Perkins of Chicopee. 
Vice-President—W. E. Judd of Holyoke. 
Treasurer—F. W. Pease of West Springfield. 
Secretary—Miss Laura C. Harding of Westfield. 


For A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. The presi- 
dent has asked us to recommend a Professor of 
Natural Sciences, and one of Mathematics.—Nor- 
mal training desirable. Address, TEACHERS’ 
Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn 3t., 


Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSION. 

As you are doubtless aware, the next meeting 
of the National Educational Association will be 
held at St. Paul, July 8. Excellent railroad ar- 
rangements have been made. 

A grand Teachers’ Excursion is being organ- 
ized in New England to make the trip. The 
party will leave Boston, July 4, by the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, passing through the White Mount- 
ains, thence across Northern Vermont and New 
York, thence skirting the Great Lakes to Niag- 
ara Falls, arriving at the latter point, Saturday 
morning, July 5. <A stop will be made at the 
Falls, giving excursionists an ample opportunity to 
visit all points of interest. The party will theu 
take a special train to Chicago, reaching the lat- 
ter city Sunday morning, and remaining during 
the day; thence by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul road to St. Paul, passing up the Mississippi 
River by daylight, and arriving at St. Paul, Mon- 
day, July 7, at noon. ‘Tickets for round trip to 
St. Paul and return, $31.50; good until Sept. 30. 

This excursion will be under the care of compe- 
tent managers. Teachers and their friends are 
cordially invited to join. If you wish to join, 
communicate immediately with, or write for in- 
formation in full to 

JAMES E, THOMAS, 
English High School, or 11 Beacon St. 
Boston, May 24, 1890. 


Tue TEACHERS’ Co.OPERATIVE ASSOCTA- 
TION of Chicago has an uousually large demand 
for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to 
teachers to run their eye over the special positions 
advertised on the second page following, under 
teachers’ agencies. 


Our list of good candidates is rapidly decreasing. Over four hundred of our teachers have secured positions, either through us or other- 


wise, during the past two weeks. Two weeks more will see another decrease of four hundred, and a corresponding increase in the demand. 


Boards get anxious and urgent, 


as one by one the good applicants withdraw their applications. New openings, saddenly made vacant by elections to more important positions, are known to the Association ; 
school boards write and telegraph us daily for teachers for these places, 


We have now on our books: 
(SOME IN ALL 


STATES. ) 


Superintendencies at $2,500 
Superintendencies at $1,800 
Superintendencies at $1,200 
Superintendencies at $900 
Superintendencies at $600 


CIN 


EVERY 
Crammar Crade positions at $600 
Crammar Crade positions at $500 
Crammar Crade positions at $450 
Crammar Crade positions at $400 


intermediate Crade positions at $600 


STATE.) 


College 


College Presidencies at $2,500 
College Professorships at $2,000 
College Professorships at $1,800 


Professorships at $1,500 


College Professorships at |,200 
SPECIALISTS. 


Teachers of Latin. 


Teachers of Creek. 


High School Principaiships at $2,000 
High School Principalships at $1,500 


Intermediate Crade positions at $500 
intermediate Crade positions at $450 
Intermediate Crade positions at $400 


Teachers of French. 
Teachers of German. 


High School Principaiships at $1,200 
High School Principaiships at $900 
High School Principalships at $700 
High School Principalships at $500. 


Assistants in High Schools at $800 
Assistants in High Schools at $700 
Assistants in High Schools at $600 
Assistants in High Schools at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $400 


Academy Principalships. 


Academy Teachers. 
Daring June, July, and August changes are sudden. 


Primary Grade 


College, Normal, and 


The RUSH will soon be upon 


Primary Crade positions at $600 
Primary Crade positions at $500 


Primary Grade positions at $400 


Professorships at $1,000 
College, Normal, and Academy 
Professorships at $900 
College, Normal, and Academy 


Teachers 
positions at $450 


Academy 


us. Available candidates become few. 


salary, write us, state your qualifications fully in your first letter, to save time. Circulars and manual sent free. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Address, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


70-72 Dearborn Street, 


of Sciences. 


Teachers of Mathematics. 
Teachers of Literature. 
Teachers of Normal Methods. 


ARTS, 

Drawing Teachers (i at $2,000). 

Art Teachers. 
Instrumental Teachers. 
Elocution Teachers. 

Professorships at $800 Teachers of Penmanship and Bookkeeping. 


If you would accept a better place at a larger 


ETC. 


Vocal Teachers. 


Chicago. 


| 
May 29, 1890. 
a | 
_ 
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THRE MAGAZINES. 


— Our Day for May, edited by Joseph Cook, 
reaches our table a little late this month. It con- 
tains six very timely articles: The first is by 
President C. A. Amaron on “‘ Our Daties toward 
Roman Catholics,’’ in which he takes the ground, 
“that the political movements of the Romish 
hierachy are of a very dangerous character and 
need to be watched closely, because ruiv will be 
brought upon this Protestant republic if this gigan- 
tic foe of all liberties, known as ultramontanism, 
cannot be kept in check.’’ ‘' The Rights and 
Wrongs of the Red Men’”’ are ably set forth by 
Ex. Gov. John D. Long and General Morgan, the 
U.S. Indian Commissioner. ‘Convent Life in 
the United States”’ is treated by Miss M. F. Cu- 
sack, ‘‘ The Nun of Kenmare,’ in which she 
describes the fascination of convent life and the 
dangers of these concealed places, under the con- 
trol of a foreign power. Rev. E. J. Haynes con- 
siders the question of ‘* Preaching to the American 
Masses.”” In our American cities, he says, the 
native element is in danger of being overlooked. 
Joseph Cook publishes his Boston Hymn enti- 
tled ‘‘God of Nations,’’ and also his second pre- 
lude on ‘‘ Race Riots in the South,’’ delivered at 
his ‘‘ Monday Lectures’’ in Tremont Temple. 
The Book Notices, Questions to Specialists, Vital 
Points of Expert Opinion, and Editorial Notes are 
very valuable and suggestive. Price, $2.50 a 
year; single numbers, 25 cents. Boston: Oar 
Day Pablishing Co. 


— The Chautauquan for June opens with the 
second of a two-part article on ‘“ The Making of 
Italy,”’ by Edward A. Freeman, the eminent 


lish historian; Bella H. Stillman gives an- 
_—_ charming study of “ Life in Modern Italy ’’ ; 
Prof. Adolfo Bartoli writes of ‘‘ Italian Litera- 
ture,”’ bringing it to the works of the present day ; 
and Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Casa Gaidi Windows 
is paraphrased by President Wheeler of Allegheny 
“* How Electricity is Measured ’’ is the 


College.”’ 
aa of an entertaining article by Professor 
Nichols of Cornell University; some interesting | Isl 


personals about the U. 8. Senate are told by 
Eugene Didier; John Burroughs explains what to 
him is “‘ The Secret of Happiness’”’ ; Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard writes of the late Major- 
General Crook; ‘‘An Excursion to a Famous 
Convent” is a translation from the French de- 
scribing a visit to La Grande-Chartreuse, that 
curious monument of the past; some thoroughly 
practical ideas will be found in ‘* How to Make 
and Retain Friends,’”’ by Charles H. Thomas; a 
strong article on “ Mind Reading, or Thought 
Transference,’ is contributei by Prof. R. E. 
‘Thompson of the University uf Pennsylvania, aud 
a member of the Seybert Commission. The usual 
space is devoted to editorials and matters of in- 
terest to the C. L. 8S. C. 


— In the June number The New England Mag- 
azine will come to the front with an article on 
Athens, Georgia, as the birthplace of Henry 
Grady, in which will be given much that is of 
exceeding interest pertaining to the early life of 
this eloquent and much lamented Son of the 
South. In addition to a valuable collection of 
pictures tha‘ serves to illustr.te this article, there 
appear in fac-simile two manuscripts of Grady’s 
that give a delightful picture of the inner life of 
the boy and the man. Columbia College, in its 
recent change of administration, has attracted to 


itself considerable public attention, and The New 
England Magazine is not slow to recognize this, as 


may be seen in the June number which contains a 
very fine illustrated article 


Professor Van Amringe. 
Maria Child” is the subject of a well illustrated 


paper. The article on 
excite no little interest 
and. 


on this subject by 
‘The Home of Lydia 


the “Dorr War’’ will 
both in and out of Rhode 


—In The Atlantic for June Charles Dadley 


Warner, under the title “‘ The Novel and the Com- 
moo School,’’ gives a keen analysis of the daty of 
the public schools in the supply of readiog for our 
young citizens. General Walker, who has made 


a ‘Story of Yale and her Victories on the 


Water,” by F. A. Stevenson; and mapy articles 
of equal value. 


— Annie Bronson King has a delightfal story jn 
the June Wide Awake, illustrated by a frontis- 
piece by E. H. Garrett. In this number Herbert 
D. Ward begins a serial, ‘‘ The New Senior at 
Andover,” a picture of school life at Phillips 
Academy years ago, which promises to be ful! of 
interest. Mrs. Sallie Joy White’s chapter in 
* Business Openinge’’ is for the stay-at-home 
girls. A large part of the number is given to 
short stories of the best quality, and the poems are 
also chuice. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


social questions  stady, discasses the Eight- 
Hour Law Agitation.”’ 
National House of Representatives: Ita) 


Hannis Taylor considera 


Growing Inefficiency as a Legislative Body.’’ 
Miss Repplier bas a whimsica! paper called *‘ A 
Short Defense of Villains’; and Dr. Holmes 
discusses ‘* Book-hunger,’’ the uses of cranks, 
and tells a curious story entitled ‘‘ The Terrible 
Clock.’’ Mrs. Deland’s “ Sidoey,’’ aud the second 
part of ‘* Rod’s Salvation,’’ form the fiction of 
the issue. There are also poems and short papers 
of interest. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— Outing is performing a patriotic duty by 
placing before the public short, popular articles on 
the State Troops of the United States, written by 
competent military men. The May number con- 
cludes the story of ‘‘ The Alabama State Troops.’' 
This number also contains a charming article 
from the pen of Ernest Ingersoll, on ‘* Sammer- 
ing in the Northwestern Fields of Sport’’; ‘‘ A 
Lesson on Brook-Trouting,’’ by Dr. G. M. Hyde; 


— Several especially valuable articles appear in 


| Good Housekeeping for May 24, the first of whicl 


opens a new series on ‘ The Head, the Hands, 


\the Feet.”’ This chapter treats of the eyes and 
ears, giving many interesting facts and suggestions 
regaiding their uses and abuses, which if read wil! 
‘be of vesefit. There are an abuudance of papers 
| pertaining to household economy, work in the 

| kiteben, treatment of children, and the prepara- 

|tion of food, with something relating to the gar- 
den. Mrs. Campbell’s department of ** Womau’s 

Work and Wages is always interesting and 

uable. Clark W. Bryan & Co., publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 

— The Memecrial Day Nunber of The Youth's 

Companion, just issued, will appeal especially to 

all those to whom our Decoration Day brings ten- 


der and sacred memories. The illustrations are of 
a high character and the stories of a patriotic nat- 
ure. Among them is the $1,000 Prize Story for 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. 

The Best Elizabethan Plays. . ° ‘ 
The Icelandic Discoverers of America. . ° 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. . 
The Trials of a Country Parson. . 
How to Remember History. . ° ° ° 
Reasons : hy, and What to Say in Explaining Arith- 

Fame and Sorrow, and Other Stories. . ° 
Base Ball. . ‘ 
My Country: A Fourth of July Exercise. ° 
Midnight Talks atthe Club. 
Liberal Living upon Narrow Means ‘ 
Harvard Graduates Whom | Have Known. 
The World’s Greatest Conflict, 4 ° 
Massachusetts in the War. . ° 
Hand-Book of English Literature. 
France and the Republic, 


A Daughter of Science. 
Truths to Live By. 
Articles on Romanism. ° 


Author. Publisher. 
Thayer Ginn & Co, Boston 
Brown J. B. Alden, N Y 
Ww Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Deighton Macmillan & Co, N Y¥ 


Miller Belford-Clarke Co, Chicago 


«a> 


Jessop G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N 

Shaffer J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila 

Childs 

Smyth Charles Scribner’s Sons, N Y 
Pennypacker Porter & Coates, Phila 

Rowell A. Flanagan, Chicago 75 
Balzac Roberts Bros. Boston 1 50 
Ward Penn Pub Co, Phila 25 
Fiske Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N Y 1 00 
Peillew Houghton, Mifflin & Gv, Bost 25 
Boynton D. Lothrop Co, Boston 

Bowen Clark W. Bryan & Co, Goring? 4 4 50 
McWilliam Longmans, Green & Co, N 30 
Hulbert = 5 00 
Faweett Relford Co, N Y 50 
Farrar Thos. Whittaker, N y : 4 


Hopkins 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


St. PAUL AND RETURN.—Arrangementa have 
been made by the Boston & Maine Railroad and 
its connections North and West for a train with 
special dining and sleeping cars to run from Bos- 
ton to St. Paul. The route will be via the 
Waite MOUNTAIN DIVISION through Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, and the scenic Ottawa Valley, 
crossing the great International Bridge at Sault 
Sainte Marie, in full view of the celebrated rapids 
of the St. Mary’s River, thence along the Northern 
Shore of Lake Michigan through the famous 
* DALLES” of the St. Croix, and reaching St. 
Paul in forty-six hours from Boston, if the party 
80 desire. 

Being a special train, it can stop at points of in- 
terest subject to the wishes of the party. The 
rate has been fixed at ** one lowest limited fare for 
the round trip,’’ which is $27 plas $2 membership 
fee, making under the present tariff, $29. 

The Boston & Maine, Canadian Pacific, Duluth 
S. S. & Atlantic Railway, Eastern Railway of 
Minnesota, Wabash Railway, St. Paul, Daluth, & 
Lake Superior Transit Company, announce seven 
routes, which are fally described in a circular to 

ington St., to whom persons should 1 
also for sleeping car berths, ete. se 


ImPoRTANT.—When visiting New York City, 


save Express and ¢ Hire, and stop 
atthe GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
Depot. 


—y yf Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. EKuropean plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
sau live better for less money at the. Union 
ve rfor less money at the Gran 0 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—‘ Here I am,’’ as an Esterbrook Pen said 
when a customer asked the stationer for the best 
pen in his place 


A Summer School by the Sea, 


With a delightful home ; number of students lim- 

; course of studies elective; corps of teachers 
first class; methods of teaching English and Compo. 
sition a specialty; French and German spoken in the 
family ; frequent excursions to places of interest 
along the coast/; during the month of July. An 
other department,—a two months’ session for young 
ladies and children. For circulars and full informa. 
tion, apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


“ You press 
the button, 
we do the 
rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers, 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


A Great National Work. 


THE library for teachers and pupils. 
GREENCASTLE, IND., 
March 16, 1889. OF 
sion of what the American mind 
has produced in the two hundred and eigity 


The best aggregate expres- 
years of its activity. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889. 


I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
I am sure that gy | yy individual will purchase 

it for his own library, if h 

purchase of other literature. 


e has to cut off for a time his 


Very respectfully, W. T. HARRIS, 


U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1889. 


The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
and the editorial work has been admirably done. 


AMERICAN 


JOHN FISKE. 
By E, C. STEDMAN 
AND 
E. M, HUTCHINSON 


LITERATURE 


Respectfully, JoHN CLARK RIDPATH. 

Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por- 
traits sent to aay address. To Teachers who wish to earn from $100 to 
$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make au acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not desire applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the work. 

Mention this Journal. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East {4th St., N.Y. 


Important to Students of Social Science. 


EMIGRATION Ano IMMIGRATION. 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Ricumonp M. Smiru, Professor of Political Economy 


and Social Science in Columbia College. 


12mo, $1.50. 


CONTENTS: — Introduction — The History of Emigration — History of Immigration — Immigration and 


Population — Political Effects of Immigration — The 


and of Method. 

‘One of the most thoughtful and useful books of 
the new year. The politic] and social effects of im 
migration are carefully studied.’”’—N. ¥. Sun. 


*" Supplied to Teachers at special net rates. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


conomic Gain by Immigration — Competition with 


American Labor — Social Effects of Immigration — Assisted Emigration and Immigration— Protecting the 
Emigrant — Chinese Immigration — Legislative Restriction of Immigration — The Question of Principle 


‘“One of the most useful and significant studies in 
social science that have been published in recent 
years.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Terms given on application, 


iendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer * Deve- 
nia" — gt. and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, Fraace, Bel- 
gen ce Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
ster, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Brussels, Ant- 


London, Paris, 

werp, Edin- UJ RQ) burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., &c. E $195 covers all 
necessary ex- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two weeks’ 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform- 

ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘‘How to Travel” 
H. D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamer “ Dev 


nia" July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, B 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin. 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Av 
London,Paris, Brussels, Ant 
werp, Edin- burgh, Glas 
gow, &c., &c. $195 covers a 
necessary ex- penses. Als 
supplementa - 


ry two wee k 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extr 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘‘ How to Trave! 
etc. H.D. Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 


Route : NewYork to Li 1; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Tealy, Austria, Bohemia, 
} Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
Entire ex the tour, from 
11, from $800 te $850. 
At the close of this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four tour of Russia and the North, 
including POLAND, RUSSIA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 
Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND, PARIS, 
THE RHINE, SWITZERLAND, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr L. C. Loomis, who has, dur- 
ing the last 14 years, safely conducted more than 
parties similar routes. Entire satisfac. 
For circulars and full culars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Macager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. Boston 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Taught in private lessons and by correspondence, at 
81 Pemberton Square, Boston, Room 18, oy, R. L. 
PERKINS, Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the Lay 


Grimsby Park, 


25 Miles West of Niagara Falls. 


READING, 
RECITATION, 
TRAINING OF BODY FOR VISIBLE EXPRESSION. 


Practical for All. 


VOICE CULTURE, 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH, 


“ind Culture the great feature. 


UMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


ULY 7th 


Aug. Lith 


EFFECTIVE ORATORY, 
PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 


Ontario, 


Special Rates for Board. 


Address 


SILAS 8. NEFF, Principal, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY: 


1124 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA. 


KINDERGARTEN 


The Kindergarten Training Class establist 

6 Marlborough Street, Boston, will be ronpened ent 
THREE DIFFERE!? 

1. A full course in Froebel’s Philoso i one in 

the Kindergarten Gifts, Occupations, Son 3, and 

pa fittiug students to take charge of a Kinder. 


The last two courses are free of charge. Apply to 


TRAINING. 


Mrs. QUINCY A. SHaw in connection with the school. 


hursday, 9th October, 1890. 
COURSES WILL BE GI VEN: 


2. A course of lectures on the same subjects to 
mothers and women inte f 
young children. nterested in the 


3. Weekly talks to nurses. [eow 
Miss BRIGGS, 6 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE DULUTH 


Summer School of Languages 


JULY Sth to AUG. 16th, 1890. 


French, German, Italian, and § 
teachers. Duluth has the most 
climate in the Union. For programmes address 

HENRY COHN, 


Gollege, Crescent Beach, and Greek at Missiona 
on Faith Training College, and Y. M, 


Director Chicago School of Lan 
OENTRAL Musio HALL, CHICAGO" TLL. 


Finest places for summer schools in 
America, along the Great Norther 
Railway Line, by the lakes and in the 
woods of Minnesota. Write F. |. 
Whitney, G P. & T.A., St. Paul, 


Minn., or A. C. Harvey, New Eng- 
land Agt., 228 Washington Street, 
Boston, for information. 


Camp 
Schools. 


— 
| 
4 | 
| 
er 


May 29, 1890. 
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Girls entitled ‘‘ Way out in the Prairie Kentry.’’ 
It tells in touching how a devoted 
daughter secured the decoration of her father’s 
grave. ‘‘ Inside the Lines,’’ in which two boys 
are the heroes; ‘‘ Peggy Selden’s Journey,’’ an 
interesting story relating the experiences of a 
young girl, a tramp, a pet dog, and some Yale 
students; ‘‘A Decoration Day Parade’’ and 
Reunited ”’ are stories full of the spirit of the 
day. Besides the stories there are other features, 
including poetry, short anecdotes, articles of in- 
formation, with a whole page devoted to the en- 
tertainment of the very young children. 


— The Pansy for June is as inviting as ever to 
its young readers. The illustrations are numer- 
ous, many of them full page. Serials by Pansy 
and Margaret Sidney, special articles by Felix 
Oswald and others, and numerous short stories, 
poems, etc., combine to furnish a highly interest- 
ing number. The whole influence of Pansy 
is helpful and healthful. The magazine is only 
$1.00 a year. The publishers, D. Lothrop Co., 
Boston, will send specimens free to readers of the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROVIDING FOR IT, 


Now the gamin loans the penny 
He receives for doing chores, 
And objection hasn’t any 
To do errands to the stores. 


OF his industry the reason 
Is both positive and clear, 
For the bill boards show the season 
When the circus comes, is near. 
— Boston Courier. 
THE BEST medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
reach all the remote sores and ul surfaces. 
The history of the efforts to treat catarrh during 
the past obliges us to admit that only one remedy 
has met these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream 
Balm. This pleasant remedy has mastered 
catarrh as nothing elee has ever done, and both 
poneee and patients freely concede this fact. 
he more distressing symptoms yield to it. 


— Experiments with English cavalry horses 
show *' the chestnuts the most enduring.’’ Read- 
ers of comic papers and attendants at theatrical 
variety shows and the circus had suspected some- 
thing of the sort.— Transcript. 


“THE best is always the cheapest,’’ this sayin 
is always proved in buying the “Good Sense,’ 
corset waist. Merchants get a little more money 
for them, because they are well worth it. The 
tendency among manufacturers is to reduce the 
quality of their goods in order to make a larger 
profit, but the Ferris ‘‘ Good Sense’’ corset waist 
has gained its large sale because it is the best, and 
merchants know that the high standard of quality 
will be maintained. 

— Here is a story about Barnum: The Rev. 
Mr. Cox, a pompous American preacher, who had 
a lofty opinion of himself, met the great showman 
one day in New York, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Barnum, I 
am glad to see you. You and I have met before 
on the temperance platform, aud I hope we shall 
meet in heaven.’’ ‘' We shall,’’ replied Barnum, 
— “if you're there.’’—American Hebrew. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SooTHING SyRuP" has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gama, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Providing for a Contingency. Sergeant Mc- 
Flinn (instructing the new reoruit)—“ Yez pull 
down the hook fur as ye can and wait won minute 
for to hear the bells. Is it clear to yez?’’ 

Patrolman Newclub — ‘‘ Yes, sir; all clear. 
Bat how do yez ring in a false alarum, Sergeant, 
if ye plaze ?’’— Bostonian. 

CONSUMPTION SUBRLY CURED. 


To THE EpITorR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of wey cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two es of my 


remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con 


sumption, if they 
oO. pectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl 8t., New York. 


anne Caustique— ‘‘ And so old Mrs. Gadd is 
? ” 
Mr. Cary News — ‘‘ Yes, dead and buried.’’ 
Mr, Caustique — ‘‘ Dead and buried ! Humph! 
I'll wager that by this time she knows all the 
family antecedents of the woman in the adjacent 
lot.’’—Life. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
AILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. 
in time. Sold by ggis' 


CONSUMPTION 


Il send me their Express and P. principal 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays and 
Inflammation, 
Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


CATARRH 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price. 50 at Druggists; by 1, fered. 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS. 56 Warren St., NY. 


Every school room in 
America may have Pure 
Air in abundance. 

Every school room 
must have it, if good work 
is to be done. 

Health, happiness, edu- 
cation, depend onit. 

The Sherman “ King’ 
Vaporizer keeps the air 
pure. The testimony to 
its success is universal 
and irresistible. 

One machine for an 
ordinary school room costs 
only $8. Two will afford 
pure air for sixty scholars. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Sherman “ King” Vaporizer Company, 
45 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Going to take a trip this summer? The 
Great Northern Railway has arranged a 
series of eplendid excursions to finest points 
of interest in the West and Northwest, 
following the National Educational Con- 
vention at St. Paul, Minn., July 4th to 11th. 
Write for tour book to F. I. Whitney, G. P. 
& T.A., St. Paul, Minn.,.or A. C. Harvey, 
ted England Agent, 228 Washington Street, 
ston. 


Are 


You 


,'*OUnderstandest Thou What Thou 
Meadest?” No one can read the papers under- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 

blems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 q 
pent of valuable information on current history. 


lly illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
orders to SoHOOL HERALD Co. 188 
abash Avenue, 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Bestex ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prot. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M485: STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further jculars apply at the 
xeter Street, Boston. 


schoo! b corner of 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT Wo 


E. H. RussE.xu, Principal. 

NORMAL SOHOOL 
Stats 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 


tions, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Principai. 


‘ATE NOKMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
re both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


SALEM, 


TATE NORMAL S80HOO Mass. 
S For Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


Catalogues address 


Agents Wanted. 


75.22 to $250,2% ce 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be —_ 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 8t., Richmond, Va. 


Geachers’ 


Algencies. 


WHERE iS Just the mau for this plese ? We canapproximate to him, but we should be glad to fit it a 


little more closely. 


6 must be (1) a first class teacher of drawing in a boys’ school; (2) 


a good disciplinarian, able to take his part in the discipline of the school, and do it easily and without fric- 
tion; (3) a man of some business ability, able to see to the business side of the school magazine; (4) not 
over 30 years of age, and unmarried; (5) really a $2000 man, which is the salary to be paid at first, with in- 


crease as he proves himself worth it. A good Ww T 
lace, isn’t it? Well, it takes a good man. S 
worth your while. 


THIS and just this manto fill it. If you are the 
man or know the man, write to us, and it will 


But if you have not ali these qualifications, don’t write to us with reference to this 


particular place, forthe qualifications are clearly expressed and indispensable. That won't prevent your 


writin, 
recor 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AG 


to us about other places, though. 


We have calls for all kinds of teachers. and any one who has a 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, } 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable, Send for Manual. 


THACHERS 


Superi d y+ $2500. [The Board wrote 
us three months ago for a man for this position, but 
have not been quite satisfied with the ones recom. 
mended]. 

Superintendency, $1800. [We had three good 
candidates for this place two weeks ago. One 
has just been elected to Freeport, la., at $2490, one 
to Pontiac, at $1400, and one to Sheldon, at $1100). 


Superintendency in Michigan, $1200. A Michi- 
gan University graduate preferred. 

Superintendency, $1200 to $1400. Married man, 
college graduate wanted. One with several years 
experience. 
High School Principal. ‘ Between 28 and 30. 
Two or three years’ experience,—not more. College 
graduate.”’ $1200 to $1400. 


be anxious and urgent in their demands upon us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


WANTED. 


Some Special Calis from School Boards and Colleges we are finding 
it difficult to fill, 


are as follows: 


Migh Scheol Principal. ‘“ Lady graduate of 
leading college, and “ strong in discipline.”’ $800. 

A High Seheool Assistant, Grammar Grade 
teacher and Primary teacher for a suburb of Chicago. 
Want ladies of the highest culture and good appear- 
ance and address. Those understanding normal 
methods preferred. 

Drawing and Music Teachers for public 
schools of large city. 

Drawing Master for a Boys’ School in East, 
$1800. There is No candidate in the field for this 
position. 

Cellege Professorship, — Mathematics, Con- 
gregationalist preferred, but not essential. 

Normal Professorship,— Natural Sciences, 
Mathematics, $1100 each. 


These are only a few of the multitude of places on our books, and more calls are coming every day. 
AVAILABLE CANDIDATES ARE RAPIDLY BEING ENGAGED, and soon school boards and principals will 


In writing for circulars it will save time to state your case fully. Manual Free. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN St., CHICAGO. 


A BUSY 


During the last two weeks of April and the first 


or that vacancy. If you are really seeking a 


Send for Manual, Blanks &c. 


Elmhurst (Chicago) recommended teachers for ower GOO vacancies. 
we do not receive from 30 to 50 letters from empioyers,—Boards of Educatiou, Superintendents, College 
Trustees, College Presidents, Principals of Academies, &c.,—asking us to recommend a candidate for this 
ition, it will pay you to join a Bureau that has something 
to offer, and that recommends its candidates for genuine vacancies. 


AGENCY. 


two weeks of May, the School and College Bureau of 
Not a day passes that 


Address C. J. ALBERT, MANAGRR. 


ELMHURST, ILL. 


nd for manual. 


Direct applications received this past week : — Ladies, 2 

VAC | classics, §600-800; piano, $700; French and German, $600; Vocal and 
* Instrumental music, $700; other vacancies paying smaller salaries: 

Ee. industrial work, $1200; classics trey 6 principalships, $800-1100; several for sciences. 


One fee for Boston and St. Paul (34 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


. Third St.) offices. 


erintendencies, $850 to $2500; 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 


A two weeks’ record 
¢ of vacancies: 26 Su- 


ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 


to$1500. Also many positions for specialists. 


Everyday brings new vacancies. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L, B. LANDIS, 205 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


Circulars free. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 


_ No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


my request. 


isfactory. 


time.” 
Henniker. N. H., May 3, 1890. 


business and judgment, and now feel safe to apply to you for teachers 


TO TEACHERS, 


Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
they come from every state and territory. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


MR OrncuTT : — You have now sent me four teachers, all selected by yourself at 
I am satisfied and pleased with them. Those I have visited are doing 
I felt inclined to be a little cautious when I first wrote you, for I had had 
some ‘experience with one or two other agencies, and the results were not very sat- 
You have treated me honorably ; I have confidence in your methods of 


at any 
W.F. SARGENT, 
Chairman School Board. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and ren of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURR, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OCOYRIERE. 
150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agencv 
, schools, and famili rior 
‘Tutors and Gov 


esses for every department of instruction; recom- 
eraude good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FRE FOR BEGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teac ositions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 


Teachers LARGEST and BEST. 
of R. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU. 
9 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


28 W. 28d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Agents Wanted sc. and 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3% East 14th Street, N. WV. 


The PUGET SOUND 
Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the 
PUGET SOUND TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


National Teachers’ Bureau, 


100 Houser, 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools, Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


ORTAWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Send stamp for form. etc. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


TEACHERS WANTED, Year. 


lear NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New ' 2 


Somerset St.. Boston 


Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges. 
families. Recommends schools to parents. . 


100 SONGS for a2 cent 61am). Hous & Yours, Cans, & 
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ION. 


Vol. XXXI.—No, 22. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS COLLIER, LL D., 


Trinity CoLLeGe, DUBLIN, 
A New American Edition edited by O. R. Wruuis, A. M., ready May 15th. 


This work is intended as a reading book to be 


series of graphic pictures a connected view of the entire historical period from the creation of men to 
the year 1800. Cloth, 375 pages. Returnable specimen copy for examination mailed, postpaid. on 


receipt of $1.00. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


used in grammar and high schools. It gives in a 


GEOGRAPHY, H 


Three Kindred and Important Studies 


NILES’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, Bxchange, 


Animated and interesting as well as of the earth.” 
M. 


McCLEARY’S STUDIES CIVICS, 


“The first pages of the book are the work of 


a 4. Introductory, 60c.; Exchange, 40c.; By mail, 80c. 
Niles’s School History the United States, in presenting ‘saltent tings 
sunply aud attractively,“and in “housing what to omit, is cei.sioly of very rare quality.” 
— DR ALBERT SHAW, Editorial Minneapolis Tribune. 


D. D. MERRILL, Pudlisher, 127 East Third S8t., St. Paul, Minn. 


ISTORY, CIVICS. 


BEACH, Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wis. 
$1.10; Exchange, 75¢. ; 

y mail, $1.25. 
a genius.” 


NV. FOLWELL, University of Minnesota. 


Ex:crson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY “MESON, M.D., PREsi> 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Cuuwure, Natural Rendering, and th. principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical wor! in every departrr~*. Degrees conferred. 

car Summer term et MARTHA’S VINEYARD opens July 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 


eow C. WESLEY sMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


UMMER SCHOOL 


AT 
AS BU RY PAR K, N. J. | novel, ** THF FLAG ON THE MILL,” pronounced 


| highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
All: sy and every day practice. Only the best preshyterian Review says : “ Itis pure and sweet, 


r 
nat ye teachers. No large classes. 
Send for Circular to | 


BE? .1TZ SCROOL OF LANCUACES. 


West Madison Squere, New York. | 


IDEAL PICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An]Y 


ideal examoule of fiction is found in Mary B. Sleight’s 


the reader’s interest to the end.” 
12mo, cloth,—a handsome book,— 455 pages; 5 full- 
page ulustrations. Price, $1.50 ; postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, and Astor Piece, N. Y. 


| This summer over the GREAT NORTH- 
TAKE LINE. Series of low 
ratefoui: to the finest scenery {n Amer- 
ica, following the Nationat Teachers’ 
A Convention in 8t. Paul, Minn., July 
4-11 Write to F. I, Whitney, G. P. & 
T. A., St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 
TP'p New England Agent, 228 Washingtor St.. 


ks 
Longmans’ Drawing Books. 
The course ln FREEHAND CODSISLS 8 DUOKS Care 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Svale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Pilar Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Sp.cimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address or application. 


»ston, for Vacation Gospel.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CV., 15 E. 16th St., New York, 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

Classique« Francaise. Tastefully pri..ied, carefully 
aunotak .. Now ready. “L'Ava.e,” by MOLIBRR ; 
“Le by CORNBILLB; “ Le Bourgeois Gentil 
ho: we,” by “ Horace,” by RAOINB,; 
"be RAOINB Each, 25 cents. 

Les Anivnyiues de la Langue Yrancaise, By A 
MCUZZaRr Li. A novel and practical book for students. 
#..00. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
ablishers anc Importers of French Books, 
851 & 863 6th Ave. New York. 


i DRAWING BOOKS, 
Crap COPY 

RFADING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT'S CiV!* COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ AR!THMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LAN GUACE LESSONS, 
Civice for Yourg Americans. &c, 


A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
8 East 14th Si., New York. 21 Fawley St., Boston. 


THE EMPIR , A Complete History of Britain 
« end the British People Beau. 
ifully illustrated. 1!2mo, cloth, 560 pp’ Price, $1.26. 
“A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com 
pressed yet complete paren adapted in every particular 
to classroom use. A more inviting bow: one cannot con 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best,and its illustrations 
numerous and of excé.lent af Education. 
For saleat all bookstores, or will be nailed upon 
receipt of prixished price. 


-|Meetel’s French Course. 


771 Broadway, 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 12! Broadway, 
Andersen’s Histvries and Hist’l Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Heed & Keilogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, aud Literaturc. 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset 8i., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL SERIES. 
ouigomes *s Norm. Union system Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
Conse, Be areting } and 
- Unto. Arith. Course, Combining ritten, 
Lrooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuale of Metho4« and Key to the Above. eow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in onchange for books you 
may need. ‘lease send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 EK, 17th St., New York, 


1 AND 77 WASASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALEES 
DRAWING BOOKS 


G MODELS, and 
ISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 
To which special attention is 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, oF 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made win e 
greatest rd for accuracy and beauty, and mn 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey have “4 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and area 
solutely Ley to the correct teaching of Form 
and Drawing in every stage, and especially at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Cuteage Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, 
WABASH AVENUE. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


Bound in 18mo, extra cloth, gilt head and uncut 
edges. Price, $1.00 per volume. 
The following volumes are now ready, viz : 
SESAME AND LILIES. ETHICS OF 
THE DUST. THE CROWN OF WILD 
OLIVE. QUEEN OF THE AIB. 


Also, uniform with the above in size, style, and price: 
SELECTIONS 
FROM THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
Edited by Mrs. TUTHTLL, and others. 
Now Ready: 
THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 2 vols. 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
53 East Tenth Stieet, 2d door west of Broadway. 


A Special Offer | 


best illustrated Woman's 

paper published. It is issued 
weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 
designs with full descriptions. The various departments, 
Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 
complete. Interesting serials by promineut writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
you to see our paper, and to that end, make you this spe- 
cial offer, The subscription ra ie 82.560 per year. 
increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
ou for 8 months (138 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN'S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third &t.. New York City. 


The First Book in Color, 


BEING 
A COMPLETE PRACTICAL METHOD OF 
COLOR CONSTRUCTION, 


As Color Appears Materially. 
By STEPHEN W. TILTON, 
Price, $1.00. 
A HAND-PAINTED CHART, showing The 
Standards of Color, Price, 25 sents. 
A Box of Primary Colors. Price, 25 cents. 


To be had at our Office, or sent by mail. 


May Flowers—of Song 


For Schools: 


5 (35 cts.: $3.60 doz.) 
Children’s School Songs. paces 
explanations, and 138 new and selected songs for 
general singing. This little book is being received 
with much favor. 
arten Chimes. : Kate Doug 
SS Good Manual and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Primary Scheel Songs. 
(30 cts.; $3.00doz) Menard. 

Songs and Games fer Little Omes.  ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks. 

Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $300 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. 

s. (20¢; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Boardman. 

msc them al ! They are the most delightful books! 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas. 

Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cents; $2.28 
dozen.) Mrs. soardman. 

Rainbow Festival. (20 ctc.; $1.80doz.) Lewis. 

Who Killed Cock Bobin. 40 cents; $3.60 doz.) 


Ford. 
$3 00 doz. 
Book 2, Medium. 40 cts.; 
| $420 doz. 
| Bk. 3. High. 50c. ; $4.80 doz. 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 


books for teaching-note reading in schvols. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


EW MUSIG RooKS 


SACRED. 


Y. M. C. A. PRAISE BOOK. 


full of good things from beginning to end, arranged 
for Male Voices and specially adapted for use in Y. M. 
C. A. meetings. Edited by W. F. Supps. Price, 40 cents. 


Edited and arranged by W. F. Supps. Price, $1.25. 


SELECT SACRED SONGS. 


st sacred solos by modern composers. Price, $1. 
SECULAR. 
THE GONDOLIERS, wore’ $1.00" 
Piano Score, 50cts ; Vocal Gems, l0cts. 
A charming comic 
THE FROG WHO WOULD. S22: 
by F. D. Jamison. Price, $1.00. 


HE COLLEGE MINSTREL. 


Male Voices, especially designed for the use of Col 
Students Glee Clubs. Price, $1.0 

a*s Any of the above sent by ™ail, postpaid on 
receipt of marked price. 

——PUBLISHED BY— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO.,. 

74 W. 4th St., 19 E, 16th St, 

CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographics, Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ ers, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 


S. W. TILTON & CO. 29 Temple Pi., Boston. 


66 and 68 Duane Street N. VY. 


B 
IRA D. SANKEYW. 


This New Book of 224 p 
Every piece 
sold 


Any number cf Books sent by E 
BY at 35 


ree. May ordered throu 
BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. | 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


INNOWED SONGS 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ages has been prepared especially for Sunday Schools. It contains 257 mns. 
Gem. It is equal in size and number of Homes to books of its - hy ad 
eperecrnnygee at 50 cents, aud in many essentials is very much superior. 
= OPTED FOR USE at the CHAUTA 
STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


cents per copy, Charges not prepaid. If by 
stage. 


d & cents per copy for po 


Sample Copies for Examination sent, stage paid, on_rceeeipt of 3 Ppecimen pages 
f be gh any Bookseller. or 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
74 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 


GPECIAL EXCURSIONS 
ST. PAUL MEETING. 


If you contemplate attending 


OR W. B. FERGUSON, Supt., 


this meeting, and desire to learn 


details of special parties already organized, communicate with 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 
Prof. A. P. CHAPIN, 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Middletown, Conn. 


Surrounded by a fine agricultural 
GREAT and grazing country, close to 
mines of precious metals, iron and 
coal, possessing a water power un- 
F ALLS equaled in America, its future 
' greatness is assured. A division 
station on the GREAT NORTH. 
ERN RAILWAY, and two branch 
MONTANA. roads are being built. For Books, 
&c., write F.I. Watney, G. P. & 

T. A., G. N. Ry., St. Paul. Minn. 


HUNTING Finest resorts in America along the 
GREAT NORTAHERN RAILWAY 
& in Minnesota, Dakota, and Montana. 
Write F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., 

St. Paul, Minn., or A. C. Harvey, 

FISHING, | New kngiana Agent, 22s Washington 
Street, Boston, for particulars. Ex- 

cursions to finest resorts following the National 
Teachers’ Convention in 8t. Paul, Minn., July 4 to 11. 


WANTED, 


Responsible position in educational publishing or 
school supply-house, by energetic and reliable young 
man—now teaching. 


PROFESSOR, JouRNAL oF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF | Most thorough training for voice, 


bod d mind. 
EXP RESSION. Summer at Newport’ July 


lars free. 8. 8. CURRY, 15% Beacon B8t., ton, Mass, 


Unmounted Photographs, 


Imported from Europe to illustrate Archwology. 
History, Architecture, and Art. Special attention 
given to furnishing schools. For further infor- 
mation addiess 


on 
A. M LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St.. New Bedford, Mass. 


E will send free to all applicants our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ HELPS. 
N. KE. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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